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Christmas Books 
by CARE 


“ UR classroom wishes to send a 

package of books to children 
abroad. How can we obtain the ad 
dresses of schools abroad? How can we 
send books?” 

Until now this freque ntly-asked ques 
tion stumped us. Now there is an an 
swer. It comes at a good time—just 
before Christmas. It comes from a good 
source—CARE, the agency which has 
delivered millions of food packages 

CARE will send your book gift pack 
age. You may choose among ten book 
packages. Experts of the A.L.A 
P.-T. A., etc., who know what children 
in other countries most want and need 
picked the books 

With $10 here is a typical package 
your Teen-Age Book Club or class can 
send to teen age students abroad 

Chanticleer, by R. Duvoisin; Fun with 
Science, by |. Freeman: George Wash 
ington’s World, by Genevieve Foster 
Here We Are. by E. Taggard: Red 
Horse Hill, by Stephen Meader; Snakes 
by Herbert Zim 

How can you give books through 
CARE? 

l. Write for folder desc ribing the ten 
units: CARE, 20 Broad St., N. Y. ¢ 
2. Collect money for one or more 
units priced at $10 


eS rte Ae 


, ° ° 3. Send money with your gift prefer 

hats busier than a toy train ence. You can designate type of school 

: orphanage or library; also choice of 

° country. CARE serves most of Europe 

on Christma 9 India, Pakistan, Japan, Philippines 

Ss . Each book will contain a CARE gift 

bookplate. Accompanying each package 
is a letter of friendship 


The answer. of course, is a real train The railroads moved swiftly to han . 
You will receive a receipt giving the 


And not only at Christmas but day dle peak industrial production plus 


name and address of the re« ipient of 
in lay out—every day thr muigh the needs of our defense forces vour gift No doubt vou will also receive 
ut the vear America’s railroad hey stepped up their car repair 1 thank-you letter. This will open the 


freight fleet is constantly on the g und rebuilding program so as to way for further correspondence if you 
} 
‘ yurst 
Busy carrying the bulk o to service hundreds of addi wish to pursue it 

\ ! " r} , Here's a way to extend lasting “good 
eTrans use in thew ¢ t cars aay wv OTC | ‘ 
: ' ' a will to children who will welcome 
Buss shit than LOO.000 new cars tor earliest hooks as if thev were pure gold 
possible delivery. And they're work Of this plan Margaret ¢ Scoggin 

I 


ing, with the active cooperation of 4.L.A. International Relations Comm 


ippers. t get the utmost use out chairman Savs 


The purpose of the UNESCO-CARE 
Children’s Book Fund is to share Ameri 
can children’s books with children and 


} 
ft every piece of equipment 


Yes, your railroads are busy—busy 


ght—busy in fair weather teen-agers throughout the world, to in 


shout S50.000 freight und foul—carrving the things it takes crease international understanding and 
nd sent on their wav' to make this nation strong! in understanding of America through 
books. The books in the first package 


will be picture books that tell their 
stories through illustrations and easy 
SSOCIATION OF MERICAN AUROADS text. This is an opportunity for children 
WASHINGTON 6.0.6 
. — ‘ h 


- » ©*5 J share their books and their friendship 
< o ' 


ind teen-agers in the United States to 


with their contemporaries all over the 
world A 
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1 At Our Corner 


We believe in the “boy 
theory of magazine editing. The 
Scholastic Teacher sits in no ivory 


scout” 


tower. He rolls up his sleeves and 
slaves away at good works for our readers. We report now 


on three current Teacher projects: 


Book Bazaars: This plan, by which we obtained pub 
lisher support for school-operated Book Bazaars or Fairs, 
received a warm welcome. In response to your requests 
we sent out more than 4,000 manuals telling how to organ 
ize a book bazaar. Your requests for exhibit materials com- 
pelled us to send out a hurry-up call to publishers. We al- 
ready know of more than 500 schools holding book bazaars 
Two we attended this week were doing a “land office” 
business. Do send us your reports and suggestions so we 
can give you even better service next year. No more re- 
quests for materials this year, please 


National Scholastic Radio Guild: To more than 300 
readers who inquired about this revived service for high 
school radio workshops and classes we sent a fat packet 
early in November. It contained a handbook, sample radio 
script, and news of other workshops. Our No. 2 radio script 
will be a St. Louis teacher's script called When the Book 
worm Turned. It has many good parts for students 

To any reader interested in radio or television we will 
gladly send information about NSRCG services. 


Scholastic Tours: Many of you show interest in the Scho 
lastic Tours to Europe described in our November issue 
Within the next few days we expect to select the agency 
to handle travel details. Meanwhile, the national offices 
of nine countries are helping us with itineraries. They 
especially welcome the idea of receiving educators who 
want more than sight-seeing. Our tentative itineraries will 
be discussed next week at a three-nation meeting in Copen 
hagen. See January 3 issue for details of Scholastic Tours. 


You have read in the student magazines that the inte 
national radio star, Chiquita Banana, offers prizes for new 
lvrics to her now famous song. Chiquita has chosen three 
36 awards. They are 
Geraldine Saltzberg, chairman, English Dept., James 
Monroe High School, New York City; Hardy Finch, chair 
man, English Dept., Greenwich (Conn.) High School; 
J. Arthur Ferner, Collingswood (N. J.) High School. Chair 


man of this committee will be our editorial board chair- 


distinguished judges to decide on 


man, John W. Studebaker. Award winners will be announced 
in the March 7 Scholastic Magazines 


At a recent press conference covered by our representa 
tive, a State Department man spoke repeatedly of “terri- 
tories contiguous to the crucial periphery.” Our girl figured 
out that he meant “lands close to the lron Curtain.”"—W.D.B. 


Read the mony services, some free, offered by 
our advertisers. For an easy way to request 
what you wont use Free Materials coupon, p. 22-7. 
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FOR EASY READING 





SCHOOLS COURT 
PUBLIC FAVOR 


Use New Ways te Win Over 
Grandma and the Parents 


The { 5 


Y its 


affection 


years is 


public « 
schools for 125 
# the longest boy-loves-girl 


mances on record. Until re 


itly the girl ( public schools 


love and 


ceived her 
j 


suitor s 
6 4 matter Of course 
With taxes soaring. the school 
thc ials that the public 
ust be cultivated. Everywhere 


m the lip 


realize 


hools hewin to 
tick of public 
To keep the romance with the 
aa bolic 
strategies 
Know the publ Public 
urveys to discover likes 
and dislikes are becoming com 
» In Denver the board hired 
Services, In In Cali 
Pasadena Edu 
rloved 


put 


relations 


warm, they are using tw 


pinion 


Hesearch 


rnin the ation 
john B 


ibulate publ 


Vict l 


— ’ = 
Flende teachers ere buying these 
tags for their cors. Young news- 
popermen theught up the ideo 
Flernde Educeti Assn y 
Ed. Henderson (left) tells State Supt 
Themes D. Seilley FEA expects to 
sell 20,000 ot 25 conts each 





Washington Griddle 


Not satisfied with the 
Social Security 
the Senate 


recent 
law extensions 
Finance Committee 
s re-working pay-as-you-go old 
me retirement to cover every 
Wage -earhetT ™ luding public 
school teachers 

Do crim 
nile ce lincue ney’ 


the Senate 


COMICS suse 


This 


puve 
jue stion 
Crime Investigating 


nittes mut to 100 


I nearly 


xperts. Majority answered 





Schoolboy Finds Error 


Harrroap: A schoolboy 
caught an error in the 
Charter for Children issued 
by Connecticut's Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth 

“In the first line it says,” 
wrote Fred Sternberg, Mer- 
idan punior high Me hool pu 
pil, “Our children of today 
will be citizens of tomor 
We learned different 
A child is a 
citizen at birth if he is born 


row 


in civics class 


on American soil 

Stumped, chairman Stan 
lev H. Osborn asked Fred 
und classmates to 
best 
thought we 


suggest 
‘for the 
attempted to 


ww rding 


onvey 











Unfair to Teachers 


To revamp its code of ethics 
the N.E.A polled 1500 mem 
bers. Voted most unethical 
1. Dismissal of a teacher with 
ij le notice 
t heard 
#f school official to 
mend teacher for another 
becaus loes 


silure 


not 
$ 

| 

il prac 

ther 


parents 


or opportunity 


EDUCATORS ASK 
FOR TV BANDS 


Present Testimony to F.C.C.; 
Member Hennock Is Cordial 
This week | 


before the F.C 
ton to request TV 


S. educators go 
in Washing- 
channels for 
exclusive school use 

Soon the F.C.C. will parcel 
the “last frontier” in the 
radio spectrum for TV. Educa- 
tors will ask 20 per cent of the 
ry channels They will prob- 
ably cite columnist John Cros- 
in Life: “Ra- 
dio’s contribution to education 


out 


by's recent charge 


from which so much was ex- 


pected, was practically non 
existent 


F.C A Frieda 
Hennock favors giving licenses 


( OMMUMTUSSIONCT 


not now used to educational 
interests 


tele 
Cause 


commercial 
red face 
unger at a snob 
“Your 


won't ever tell you the 


Meanwhile 

ion hid its 
public appe al 
ad saying daughter 
humilia 
tion she's felt in begging those 
of television from 


precious hours 


i neighbor 


SHALL U. N. FLAG FLY? 


Many a school administrator 
! } self m »ot by ‘ 
lisplay 

se ass 


flag 


sudden surge 
about the display of 


flag 





A QUICK QUIZ ON B 


TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE You 


Q on the question below, just check one of the listed minerals 


But be sure you select the one that will make you wealthiest! 


silver 


coal 


aS 
ah 


I'd be richest if | had all 
.. that’s mined 
annually in the U. S. 


A. oal’s the answer! Because if you owned the coal mined in 
the United States in one year, you could buy the entire year's 
production of gold and silver, and srill have plenty of money 
left. In fact, in one year our country digs up more dollars’ 
worth of coal than all the other mined minerals put together! 


Q This factory is going full blast, yet there's no smoke co 
ing from the chimney. Do you know why? 


Someone plugged the chimney. 
The smoke is piped out underground 
The smoke is burned before it can form 


A The 


fire jets 


third answer ts correct. Special equipment, called over- 

creates more complete combustion and prevents 
smoke. Overfire jets are simple to understand. All they do is 
force streams of air over a furnace fire, thus supplying enough 


oxygen to burn smoke particles before they escape up the 
chimney 


|TUMINOUS COAL .. 





FREE BOOKLET! 


The questions and answers above are only four of 
many in our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal 
Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 











THE ANSWERS 
AND YOUR PUPILS 


Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the workers of any 
other major industry. Using one of the figures below, see if you 
can write out a correct pay check to the average American miner 
for one day's work 


For: One Day’s Work 


$5.00 $10.00 $12.50 $16.00 


A To be right, make out your check for $16.00. The average 
miner's wage is about $2.00 hourly or $16.00 per day. In addition, 
coal companies contribute to welfare funds which provide old-age 
pensions, benefits and medical care to miners and their families. 


Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and below ts 
a list of reasons for this statement. Check the ones 
that you think are true. 


| America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 


Coal can be made into 
gasoline. 


Coal can be manufactured into 


A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
America’s coal reserves are so great that we've used 
less than | per cent of the coal in the United States. 
Heating gas has been made from coal for over a 
century. Now a new plant has been built to turn coal 
into gasoline and fuel oils. Coal chemicals go into 
making nylons, perfume—more than 200,000 prod- 
ucts. No wonder coal is the “fuel of the future”! 


Coal is the raw material for 
over 200,000 useful products. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Middle States Council to Meet 


The Middle States Council for the 
Studies will convene Dec. 8-9) at the 
DuPont High School, Wilmington, Del 
for its annual meeting. Theme of the pro 
gram is “Spotlight on Asia.” The opening 
Friday will be de 
voted to the elementary school social studies 
There will be a din- 
evening and Satur- 
on India 


Social 


session, on afternoon 
program in Delaware 


ner session on Friday 


day sessions will include sections 
Japan, Korea, and on the use of audio-visual 
aids. Saturday afternoon will be 


to a tour to New Castk 


given 


all 
Vol 


volume 


attention to 
416), edited 
Oeste. The is entitled 
America’s Heritage of Freedom 
into sections dealing with 
teach 


Speaking of MSCSS, we 
the Annual Proceedings 
by George | 
Teaching 
and is divided 
college, secondary, and elementary 
ing ot 
bers have contributed papers: Paul O. Carr 
Robert V. Bolger, Richard |. Purcell, Don 
ald L. McMurry, Mildred C. Stoler, John 
( Edwin M Barton Albert \ 
House H RK senberg William E 


Y W 


American institutions. Eleven mem 
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Clarence 
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Sorenson 


mung 
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} ‘ 
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“ { proceedings 


the andards ons which 


this society has ntinuously 


since 1903. F 
send $1 to George I 
Road, Philadelphia 20 


publist 
or a copy of 
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The New Set All Librarians Are Talking About... 


Collier's Encyclopedia 


Planned by librarians for 
your library under 
the supervision of 


Dean of Library School 


Florida State University 


20 VOLUMES 
Separate 

14.000 Pages... Bibliographies 
14,000,000 Words... and Index 
400,000 Index Entries... 
50,000 Encyclopedia Articles 
Consolidated under 30,000 Major Headings... 
More than 10,000 Photographs, Line Drawings, 
Charts and Graphs, and Full Color Hlustrations . . . 


Special Pre-Publication Price 
to Schools and Libraries 


126 Maps in color completely new . . . 
Separate Bibliographies for quick Reference... 


Teachers Like Collier's Because It's Modern! 


COLLIER’S is a Modern Adult Eneyclopedia that belongs in purchasing an encyclopedia to serve for quick reference, 
every Public, High School, College and University Library. systematic study, and even for recreational reading.” 


Saturday Revi f Literature 
os well as in the home. lt is within the range of every budget ad oot & 


“One of the most significant contributions to American 
COLLIER’S with an ORIGINAL 1949.50 COPY RIGHT reveal: reference work we have had in English.” 
Catholic Library World 

1 new concept in Reference Book publishing. lt is a set that 


invites comparison! Measure its scope. not by the standard “It may be of interest to you to know that in preparing 


of subjects once important, but by today’s Reference Inquiries material for a series of lectures on the subject of ATOMIC 
Pre-Publication orders for Collier's Encyclopedia from hun ENERGY. I found this topic more extensively treated in 
dreds of schools and libraries across the country are making Collier's Encyclopedia than in any other leading encyclo- 
publishing history. Here are a few excerpts from educational pedia.” A State Director of Instruction 
journal. 

Send Coupon Fer Attractive 24-Page Booklet 
“It is a pleasure and a joy to welcome to the field of 
imerican bibliography the first completely new multi- Librory Division 
volume American encyclopedia for adults. Without doubt, Collier's Encyclopedia 
other adult encyclopedias will need to fight for their 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y 
laurels because none, at present, excels the new Collier's Please mail a copy of your illustrated booklet, reviews and other 
Encyclopedia in combined points of recency, of reada- details about this completely new school encyclopedia 
bility, of illustration, of price.” Library Journal 

Nome 


“Collier's Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive. School 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work 
with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 
consideration by the family or individual interested in 


Address 
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By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn) 4. § 


To Build Vocabularies 


OBERT SEASHORE and Robert EF 
Morin of Northwestern 

nur the 
vocabulary of college sophomores 
156,000 words) in a 
article in the Chicago Schools Journal, 
Clearing the Way for Vocabulary De- 
March-April, 1950). Other 


University 


upset conceptions of average 
their 


estimate recent 


vek pment 


when she eats a better breakfast. 


estimates, as presented by Seashore in 
The Packet 1947: Seventh 
grade average vocabulary, 55 000 words; 
Sth grade, 56,000; 9th grade, 62,500; 
10th grade, 67,500. Lith grade, 73.000; 
12th grade, 80,000 

What can be done to promote vocab- 
ulary growth? The authors offer a num 
ber of ways, many of them applicable 
to junior and senior high school classes 


November 





» you have a better day 


Students are more alert and 
responsive when they cat a nourishing, 


properly balanced breakfast 


and heres why BREAD should 


always be part © fj aan Deca 


And for your own physical well-being, 


help youreel! t the Dread that heipe 


you its your best food buy 


you bread is 
And 
ere 
cal 
cium, iron and other essential 
They make 


4 splendid source of the en 


can See 


all those good foods in it 


foods rich in proteins, 


elements bread 


ergy 80 necessary for the 
physical fitness that helps 4 
child be mentally fit 

Urge vour students to eat 


breakfasts' For 


they do, you have a better day! 


better when 


©1950. American Boker: Association, Chicog 


| 


1. Let the students discuss ways they 
think they 
*laries 


can increase their vocabu- 
Have each student write a short 
paper on a subject in which he is inter 
ested and let him tell how he thinks he 
can develop his vocabulary in that 
subject 

2. Call attention 
they occur in study 
Define them, illustrative 
sentences, analyze them, and note re- 
lated words 


to words 
subject ot 


new as 
any 


use them in 


3. Use attention-commanding mate 
rial to teach basic word analysis as well 
as proper use of the dictionary. 

4. Play word games 

5. Provide child 
thonary 

6. Let direct, 
produce a program on vocabulary 


each with a dic 


students write and 

7. Provide each room with books and 
magazines related to the interests of the 
children. Do not hesitate to use books 
All 
children should have easy access to the 
library 


above the grade level of the room 


8. Teachers should use a clear, rich, 
and stimulating vocabulary not talk 
down to their pupils too much. 

9. Make class or 
aries 


Te omplishme nt 


individual diction 
which cover the field of interest 
Do not spare for 


praise genuine 


Editor's Note: For 
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#5) in 
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last 
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word analysis 


in Junior 
W ise 
ers will find 
Read All About It” each week in Practical 
English. Students enjoy 

zle “word game #4) in all our 
For 
ment #10 
lastic s Word 
teal English 
supplied tree to 


analysis 
basic 
uur crossword puz 
naga 
praise for genuine accomplish 
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Examination Boners 
Dr. Claude M. Fuess in his new book 
thout The Coll ze Board 


University $2.75 


Columbia 


Press cites in one 


chapter some of the interesting boners 


perpetr ited in CEB English examina 
hos 
Macbeth is a typical husband, coura 


eous and strong when awav from 


g 
home 

‘He sees evervthing at once and writes 
them down in that order 


“He had the 
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reached zenith of his 

“All the surrounding land was razed 
to the ground ’ 

Continued on page 17 
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reom SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 699” 


Some new samples of this much needed service 
25°—35¢ reprint editions for schools 


THIS IS AMERICA 


Edited by Max J. Herzberg 


- Stories, lyrics, essays. biographies, state papers, orations, sayings, 
¢ — revealing the United States—its founding and growth in peace 
and war, its famous leaders and its people young and old, in 


laughter and tears, labor and devotion. More than 100 pieces 
written by famous Americans about their great and fair land. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


Edited with an introduction by Professor Eduard C. Lindeman 


At last this world famous classic is available in an attractive 35¢ 
pocket-sized edition. Now all can read about six great men of 
antiquity—Lycurgus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Cicero, Alexander, and 
Solon—-as appraised by a philosopher who considered the moral 
qualities the measure of influence of his heroes. 


THIS IS MY STORY 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
Originally published at $4.00. Now only 25¢ 


This is the first book of Mrs. Roosevelt's autobiography. The second 
book is THIS | REMEMBER. Here one learns all about the 
decisive, crucial years in the life of the First Lady of the World. 
In these lively, frank, informative pages the intimate story of a 
fine woman is revealed, 





BIG DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS ON 25°—35¢ BOOKS 
FROM SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 





Discount Schedule 


3,000 or more asstd. books—17< 3,000 or more asstd books—24¢ eo 

2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books — 18: 2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ ec 

25 Titles 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books —19% 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—26¢ ea 
200 to 1,000 asstd. books—20« 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—-27¢ eo 

50 to 200 asstd. books—22¢ 50 to 200 asstd. books—30¢ ea 

1 to 50 asstd books—25¢ 1 te 50 asstd. books—35¢ ea 


Postage on Books Prepaid 


Scholastic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
No Mailing Charges 


Enclosed find check }a.0 School Purchase Order 


USE COUPON * 2 Total omount enclosed, figured ot discounts $ 


os copies P 730 THIS IS AMERICA © 25¢ ea 
o copies AM 55 PLUTARCH’S LIVES @ 35¢ ec 
o copies 6 846 THIS IS MY STORY © 25¢ eo 


to order above titles and to get free Please send complete list 


annotated and categorized list of 
over 200 titles in 25¢-35¢ edi- MAr./ Mies/ Bars 
tions, recommended for school use. School 


School Address 


Citv 














Challenge to 
Social Studies Teachers 


1 pent umn has often urged all high 
schools to require of all students 


three years 


health 


this 


' 
ur vears of social studies 


#t English, and three years of 


and phy sical education Toward 


program of essential common learnings 


ani schools are but not 


vill y 
ope stedly that all 
iwsetul 


moving 


enough. We have pointed out 


ral 


worthy learning is 


However. no one in these days 
{ terrific social politic al, and economic 


stresses and strains will seriously ~laim 


that high school students can very ade 
| 


juately be prepared tor American citi 


zenship with only two or three vears of 


«ial 
Ag sirest’ the 
mmmended Fs 
} 


} 
wivelk 
| ‘ 


stuclies 


requirements here rec 


health 


now 


wish and and 
not 


Yet 


stuclies 


education are 
} 


strong 
they fare 
The iv 


} 
onivy two 


enough im ment ols 


better the social 


than 


‘igh school still requires 


irs of social studies during gr ides 


re the nigh twelve Iwo years, or even 


ree are obviously not enough to en 


able young per ple to master suffi 
natter 


t fields as civies, U. § 


background subject 


ortan 


history, world history, advanced geog 
raphy economics and elements of so- 
at the 


forward systematically, week by 


carry 
week 


current 


iology und tum 


Sarre 


their study and discussion of 


all airs 
tl with 


many well-informed re presentative lay 


I have discussed us subject 
interested in 
Almost 


whole 


men who are genuinely 
the improvement of education 
without exception they are 
heartedly in favor of the program out 
lined above 

Why then, do our 
to make the 
For the same reason that other institu 
often En 
wractice makes a break with 
tradition difficult. But those 
ure in school work must be constantly 


vt the We 


are not driven to effect changes by the 


schools hesitate 


necessary readjustments? 


tions are slow to change 


trenched 


of us who 


ware need for self-analvsis 


Sure powerful torces ol competition 


which constantly oper ite to cause modi 


fication of policy and practice in busi 


ness, industry, or agriculture 


| once taught social studies. I have 


since served our profession in ther 


including work as a school ad 


the 


wavs 


minstrator | believe catalytic 


ugent” which must be depended upon 


to secure the necessary expansion ind 


strengthening of the social studies pro- 
gram is the knowledge, idealism, imag 
ination, and persistent effort of the so 
cial studies teachers themselves 

I therefore urge you as teachers of 
the band 
together in your own school system or 
locality for the purpose of finding the 
professional ways in which to secure 
the break with tradition so urgently 
called for now by the tough problems 
our young people must face and which 
intelligent 


social studies to yourselves 


they must be strong and 
enough to solve 

You know best what the needs are in 
vour field. Reveal those needs effectively 
to the authorities who fix the policies 
for your school. That is the American 
way by which initiative effects change 
and progress 

Here at Scholastic we have prepared 
yattern which 
how the 


mended can be required of ill students 


some curricula show 


common learnings recom 
and still provide for the essential elec 


tives. These patterns are yours for the 


ere we 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


asking 


} * 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Republic of Indonesia— 
(pp. 11, 12, 13) 

The Jungle | Knew—(p. 14) 

American Folklore—Fearsome 
Critters—(p. 19) 

Desert Christmas—A Story— 
(pp. 8, 9, 10) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To become aware of the size and 
the natural wealth of the 
Indonesia 

2. To recognize how air travel has 
diminished the distance the 
U. S. and the country that is the newest 
member of the U. N 

3. To learn some facts about the his- 
tory of the Republic of Indonesia 

4. To consider the difficulties and the 
advantages of the islanders and to com 


islands of 


between 


pare their ways of earning a living with 
those of people in other parts of the 
world 

5. To develop skill in composition 
through an analvsis of the jungle story 
and through writing on familiar themes 
suggested by it 

6. To learn more about the library by 
searching for additional stories of the 
jungle and by pursuing the information 
service project suggested in the study of 
the theme article 

7. To put art skills to work in devel- 
oping an American folklore theme for 
classroom decoration 

8. To the satisfactions 
both of beautiful impressions and of 
creative the 


experience 


relation to 
great festivals of the year 

9. To recognize the connection be 
tween the study of current affairs and 
a command of the language arts 


expression in 


Procedure for the study 
of the theme article 


Teacuen: The islands of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia look small on the map 
and we are accustomed to thinking that 
they are far distant from our home. But 
the fact is that if all the big and little 
islands of this republic were put to- 
gether they would cover one fourth of 
the United States, 
longer so far away 


and they are no 
us since the 
airplane has been cutting down travel 
time. Let's learn some facts about this 
neighbor of ours which is now the new- 
est member of the United Nations. 


trom 


FARMING IN INDONESIA 


Almost all of Java is farm land. The 
other islands are good for farming, too. 


Alan, Norman, Edward, Helen, and 
Dorothy, we will ask you to represent 
American farmers who are acquainted 
with such agricultural problems as the 
fertility of the soil, rainfall, irrigation, 
and sufficient warm weather for the 
Study the article and 
be prepared to make a report at your 
next grange meeting on conditions fa 
vorable to farming in Indonesia 

Compare these conditions with those 
existing in other lands. (Indonesia: soil 
enriched by lava; warm weather all 
year; irrigation ditches for watering rice 
fields in dry season.) Compare the crops 
raised in different farming regions of the 
world and note which are the most im- 
portant food harvests. (Rice, maize, soya 
beans, sweet potatoes, groundnuts 
grown for food in Indonesia.) Discuss 
the connection between growing food 
and being independent 


growing season 


SERVING THE WORLD 


The East Indies, once known as the 
Netherlands East Indies or the Dutch 
East Indies, became free on December 
27, 1949. They now call themselves the 
Republic of Indonesia. The Dutch 
fought against giving the islands their 
freedom because they had formed a 
valuable colony. Many things were pro- 
duced there for export. 


1. Tony, you are a druggist. Discover 
what Indonesia has to offer your labora 
tory. (Quinine, a medicine, comes from 
the bark of the cinchona tree.) 

2. David, you are a manufacturer of 
life preservers. Find out how your busi 
ness is connected with these islands of 
the Far East. (Kapok is used in life pre- 
servers to make them float; one third of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber is 
grown in Indonesia.) 

3. Carmen, you are the manager of a 
grocery store. Tell us what the article 
has to say that is of interest to you as a 
businesswoman. (Pepper, tea, coffee, 
and sugar are produced in Indonesia.) 

4. Bert, you are an oil well driller 
What has Indonesia to offer a man in 
your line of work? (The islands have 
the fifth largest oil supply in the world.) 
5. Jean, you like to get a meal to 
gether. How does Indonesia contribute 
to your kitchen work? (The islands pro- 
duce tin and bauxite, the mineral from 
which aluminum is made; they supply 
tea, coffee, sugar, and almost all of the 
world’s pepper.) 

6. Anne, has Indonesia anything to 
contribute toward the creation of fine 
bracelets and earrings, necklaces and 
rings? (Diamonds, gold, silver—in small 
amounts. ) 


FOOD FOR INDONESIANS 


Fishermen find plenty of food for the 
people of Indonesia in the teeming 
waters of these tropical islands. Sally, 
June, Tom, and Joe, find out what food 
supplies are taken from river and sea 
waters. (Bonito, “sea-cucumbers,” tuna, 
seaweed.) Find out what food crops 
are grown in Indonesia. (Rice, maize, 
soya beans, sweet potatoes, groundnuts ) 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Helen, Bob, Terry, Nancy, and Jack, 
we will ask you to set up an information 
service for all pupils preparing reports 
on Indonesia. You will direct your class- 
mates to magazine stories, encyclopedia 
articles, and library books that tell about 
these islands. Look up Junior Scholastic 
for March 1, 1950. It contains a film 
story based on the sound motion pic- 
ture, “Tropical Mountain Island (Java).” 
Examine the Tools for Teachers page 
(3-T) of Junior Scholastic for Nov. 15, 
1950. Write to the Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y., for the free pam 
phlet, “Questions and Answers About 
Indonesia.” 

Be prepared to name comparative 
land areas in describing the size of the 
islands and learn the size of the popu- 
lation of Indonesia. Be ready to give 
information on air travel to southeast 
Asia. 


TALKING IT OVER— 
A U.N. METHOD 


In 1942 Japan, looking for oil and 
rubber, pounced on the Netherlands 
East Indies and drove out the Dutch 
When World War II ended, and the 
Japanese had been driven out, the 
islanders dem..nded their freedom. The 
Dutch decidea the islands were too val- 
uable to let go. Fierce fighting followed 
The United Nations asked the Dutch 
and the islanders to talk over their prob 
lems and to settle them peacefully. It 
took a long time to accomplish this. 

Let us try to imagine what some of 
the discussions were like as both sides 
had something to say about such mat 
ters as the following 

1. The development of the islands by 
the Dutch (farms, factories, mines). 

2. The Japanese invasion in 1942. 

3. War damage and problems of re- 
building. 

4. Indonesians’ lack of schooling, 

5. Food supplies for an independent 
nation. 

6. Dutch ownership of land and fac- 
tories. 

7. The question of New Guinea, 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: December 13 
Theme Article: Chil 
World Friendship Series 

Live in Chile 
American Folklore 
ters (last of three parts 
Short Story: The Woolly 
God 


No issues December 20 and 27 
(Christmas interval) 


Hiow We 
Crit 


Fearsorne 


Lamb 











8. Owning by 
1602 

i, War and peace 

We will have a round table talk about 
with 


right ot conquest 


these matters representatives ot 


the islanders and spokesmen for the 


Netherlands taking part 


The Jungle | Knew—(p. 14) 
A Lesson in Creative Writing 


LYNN’S ARTICLE 
The girl who wrote im the 
grade of Seth Low Ir. H. S. in 
New York Cit tells us 


. murals and 5 


th ss arti le 
nth 
that the many 
ts of the Sumatra jungle 
n the eda hicl 


she mee lived ire 


till clear in her mind. What things does 


he name t wd hear and 
uring in Indo 
onecrete cle 

§ piece # writing 
Moest River 
rocodil 


mod 


comma face 
powerful jaws 
rm house in a clear 


and Dutch 


nese jungle 


native 
and 
leopards 
nds in the 
il storms hell fre 
olored parrots, the 


, transparent lizards.) 


works rs 
{ pythons 
ras; elephants and tigers 


raarien v« 


YOUR ARTICLE 


write about 


ry to wive your 
# aliveness by 
On work sheets 
that will help 


feel 


! he ul 

mu kn 

Woods I Knou 

Cwy I Knou 

Moun ns The Swimn 
fe I An 


and 


wy ther 


ing 
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New } i sm tort 
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thes issue was 


z ours in production 
und in being mailed 











American Folklore—Fearsome 
Critters—(p. 19) 


As a follow-up to the reading of the 
second article on fearsome critters, ex 
tend the activity suggested last week to 
include drawings of the Hodag and the 
stone-eating Guyascutus. A frieze of 
folklore characters and imaginary crea- 
tures of American legend would make 
in interesting classroom decoration 

The folklore and legends wall map 
sent to all teachers ordering 10 or more 
copies of Junior Scholastic was taken 
a History 
for Young Citizens, by Quillen and 
Krug, soon to be published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company 


from Living in Our America 


Desert Christmas—A story by 
Lee Wyndham—(pp. 8, 9, 10) 
Teacnen (after pupils have read the 


story l the 
familiar Christmas scenes of our part of 


Let's see how nearly 
the world resemble those pictured by 
carolers 
lighted 


poets and artists: midnight 


chiming bells, sparkling snou 
trees, the piled up gifts 
Santa and his reindeer, breaking the 
pinata, “Deck the halls with boughs of 
holly.” “See the Yule log,” 
Dashing through the snow,” “O Holy 
Night! the stars are brightly shining.” 

2. Kathy felt 
the ranch house on the eve 


W rite 


feeling of 


manger sce 


blazing 


un air of mystery about 
of Christ 
mas a few lines to describe the 
which you have ex 
perienced at some festival time such as 


Hanukkah Al) Souls Eve, 
Easter. 


mystery 


Christmas 
Passover, or 
1. With pencil sketches and descrip- 
tive lines create a scene which you 
would like to see presented at Christmas 
Select the musi 
and make 
tumes and properties needed 
4. For making 


decorations se« Scholastic 


1949 


which is to be 


a list of the cos 


time 


used with it 


Christmas 


No- 


hints on 
Junior 


vember 30 


Science Projects 
l Surprised British 
noted that British 


paper 


have 


taken to 


scientists 


scientists 
birds have 
The 


not been able to explain how the 


fearing up have 
birds 
got this habit 

Pupils might be encouraged to make 
lists of the habits of their own pets or 
Then, to the 
of their ability, they should explain how 


the pets acquired these habits 


Dest 


pets they have known 


lt possible a trip to the zoo might be 
this One of the 


: : 
1 work with the animals might 


tied in with project 


men wt 


im willing to talk about their habits to 


the pupils for a tew minutes. 


For more Schola 


The results of this whole project 
could well form the basis for some sto- 
ries in English class, thus correlating 
English and science 

2. U. S. scientists have found a way 
to cut down tooth decay. Once the class 
understands why work like this is 
called “preventive medicine,” they 
could discuss the other forms of it that 
they know 


etc.) 


inoculations, vaccinations 
The discussion can progress to 
good health habits—how are 
kind of preventive medicine? Tips 
Junior Scholastic’s “Health and 
Nutrition” columns should be brought 
into the discussion. 


QUICK QUIZ 


vte Quiz. 


these a 


from 


Ten st for o Fi 


9 





1. Between what two continents do 
the islands of Indonesia lie? (Asia and 
Australia ) 

2. What country owned the islands 
of Indonesia from 1602 until the 1940s? 
The Netherlands) 

3. Most of the veople in the Repub- 
lic of 
(Java) 

4. What medicine, used for treating 


Indonesia live on what island? 


malaria, comes from the cinchona tree 
of Indonesia? (Quinine) 
5 The Indonesians 


half of 


owned by 


want the west- 
what island that is 
the Netherlands 
tralia? (New Guinea) 
6. U.S. scientists recently found the 
55.000._000-vear-old 


em now 


Aus 


and 


jawbone of what 
A shrew } 


h ive 


tiny animal? 
7 that 
fluorides added to drinking water can 


( Tooth 


Experiments shown 


cut down on what ailment? 
dex ay 

8. Taiwan is the Chinese name for 
the island which we call by what name? 
( Formosa) 

9. What Chinese troops now control 
this island? ( Nationalist Chinese) 

10. Ships of what country were re- 
this 


cently sent to island? 


(United States) 


protect 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-tool 


10-tel ll-leaves 
neck 22-agonies 
29-caro 33-alone 

DOWN : I-tallest 
6-I've; 7-rill; 12-ale 
18-Nan;, 19-ego; 20-¢ 
24-els; 25-S.A.E.; 29-cab 
me 


5-giraffe, S-evil; 9-ft.; 
16-slave 17-tenet 18- 
26-no; 27-Elia; 28-else 
34-bieed 

2-of; 3-off; 4-let; 5-get 
l3-van, 14-Eve; 15-set 
J 21-kneeled; 23-ill 
30-all; 3l-roe; 32- 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
1. IN INDONESIA The answers to be 
crossed out are: 1l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b 
2. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN l-c; 2-a; 3-d; 
4-t 


» Se 
3. NEWS MATCHES: 1-f; 2-g; 3-h; 4-b 


5-d 
4. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Formosa; 
8-Okinawa and Japan 


sacher see page 
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YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Indonesian farmer stands in his flooded 
paddy field, He uses the paddies for his 
ducks as well as for growing rice, 
Long pole is used for herding the ducks. 


(See theme article on indonesia, page 11.) 




















WHEN ADMIRAL BYRD FLEW OVER THE SOUTH 
POLE, HE TOOK FOUR HAMILTON WATCHES 

WITH HIM TO INSURE PIN-POINT NAVIGATION. 
THE HIGHLY ACCURATE MOVEMENTS IN 

THESE WATCHES WERE NOT SPECIALLY MADE— 
WERE EXACTLY THE SAME AS YOULL FINO IN 
HAMILTON STANDARD RAILROAD WATCHES. 


THIS IS A HAMILTON WATCH SCREW 
MAGNIFIED 1OO TIMES IN DIAMETER. 
A SCREW THIS SIZE WOULD CONTAIN 
ENOUGH METAL TO MAKE A MILLION 
SCREWS, A THREE-YEAR SupPty! 
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SELECTION OF FINE HAMILTONS PRICED FROM $4922UP 


FREE. ..SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED Y 

BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE Y YY ZG 

WATCH FINE ?” HAMILTON WATCH - ” / 
COMPANY, DEPT. J-8, LANCASTER PA The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


\ COPR 1900 HARE TON WETKH CO FENCES UCL ORE FEDERAL Tas PROCES SURIECT 40 CHANGE WITHOUT KOT / 
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Chinese Launch Huge Korean Attack 


“We are now fighting an entirely 
new war in Korea brought on by 
200,000 Chinese Communist troops.” 

General Douglas MacArthur is- 
sued this statement last week in a 
special war report. He accused Com- 
munist China of starting a full-scale 
war in Korea against U.N. forces. 
The U.S. has charged Communist 
China with aggression in Korea. 

As we go to press, the biggest bat- 
tle of the war is raging. Chinese Com- 
munists from Manchuria are driving 
back U.N. troops in northwest Ko- 
rea. The U.N. has about 100,000 
troops. As well as troops fighting in 
Korea, the Chinese Communists have 
about 500,000 troops across the Ko- 
rean border in Manchuria. 

General MacArthur cannot strike 
back at Chinese Communists in 
Manchuria and bomb their troop 
and supply bases without permission 
from the United Nations. 

On the same day the general is- 
sued his report, the Security Council 
began talks on Formosa and Korea. 
High-ranking officials of Communist 


China attended the talks. The Coun- 
cil was ready to ask them why 
Chinese troops were fighting in 
Korea. It hoped the talks would 
help keep World War III from 
breaking out. 

But during this first meeting— 
while U.N. troops lost their lives in 
Korea—Russia delayed action by the, 
Council. A Russian delegate spoke 
so long, none of the Chinese dele- 
gates had a chance to talk. The Rus- 
sian delegate spent this time telling 
Big Lies about the U.’S. . 

A U.S. delegate, John Foster Dul- 
les, answered the Russian lies. 

“Russia,” he said, “is trying to end 
the long years of Chinese-American 
friendship. Russia is trying to bring 
the Chinese people to hate, and if 


: possible, to fight the U.S.” 


Before a General Assembly com- 
mittee, Russia accused the U.S. of 
trying to capture Formosa—as a base 
for war against the Chinese. 

This Big Lie was promptly an- 
swered by a U.S. delegate. (See 
story on Formosa, page 6. ) 





CHINESE COMMUNISTS ARRIVE IN NEW YORK CITY 


INP 
Here are six of the nine Chinese Communists who have come to take part in 
United Nations talks about Formosa (see story on page 6) and North Korea. 
Russia and Communist China accuse U. S. of having seized Formosa. Photo 
shows Chinese Communists just after they stepped from plane in New York City. 
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Wide Werld 
James Ruhle shows some of the ancient 
bones and shells which he has found. 


A 14-year-old boy has found the 
bones of an ancient ground sloth, a 
bear-like mammal, which lived in 
New Jersey 100,000 years ago. 

This rare find by James Ruhle of 
Fellowship, N. J., is the first record 
that a ground sloth lived in the state. 
The bones show that it was 15 feet 
long and weighed 350-to 400 pounds. 

Ground sloths no longer exist. The 
small present-day sloths of Central 
and South America are descended 
from them. 

Jimmy dug up the bones near 
Moorestown, N. J. Last September 
he found shells about 50,000,000 
years old. (See picture above. ) 

“I hope to be a geologist some- 
day,” Jimmy, a Moorestown (N. J.) 
High School freshman, told report- 
ers. 

He gave the bones to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Pa. As a reward, Jimmy is to be 
guest of honor on several field trips 
planned by the academy. 

Ground sloth bones were found 
for the first time by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in West Virginia in 1797. He 
studied geology, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, engineering, and other subjects. 

Jefferson thought he had found an 
ancient tiger. He named his find 
“megalonyx” which means “great 
claw.” Later, scientists named the 
ground sloth “megalonyx Jeffersonii” 
—after Jefferson. 











Communist Lie: U.S. Seized Formosa 


“The U. S. has smashed its way 
across the world into Chinese terri- 
tory—and has seized Formosa.” 

This Big Lie was broadcast by 
Communist China last month. It was 
part of China's answer to a message 
by President Truman. The President 
had announced that the U. S. does 
not plan to attack China. 

What are the FACTS about For- 
mosa? 

The U. S. has not “seized” For- 
mosa, an island about 100 miles off 
China's coast. Last June, after war 
broke out in Korea, President Tru- 
man ordered the U. S. Seventh Fleet 
to Formosan waters. The fleet's job 
is to keep the island from being in- 
vaded 

The U. S. does not want Commu- 
nist China to capture Formosa. By 
capturing it, Communist China 
would be nearer to Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines. The U. S. has 
troops, air fields, and naval bases on 
Japan and Okinawa. It has promised 
to help the Philippines against any 
invaders 

Why does Communist China want 
to capture Formosa? 

Troops of Nationalist China are 
training at Formosa to continue the 
civil war against the Communists. 
The Nationalists have been fighting 


the Communists on and off in 


China's civil war for many years. 
Since World War II, the Commu- 
nists have made big gains. They 
have swept across China’s mainland. 
They want to wipe out the National- 
ists who have fled to the nearby 


island. The Communists have been 
helped by Russia 
“Formosa!” That's what Portugese 


saijors exclaimed nearly 400 years 
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ls 200 miles from Philippines, 375 from 
Okinewa, 100 from the coast of China. 


ago, as they sighted the large island 
in the China Sea. “Formosa” means 
“beautiful” in Portugese. Those voy- 
agers of long ago were delighted at 
the sight of green lowlands and 
lofty purple mountains. 

The island is one of the richest 
ones of the western Pacific Ocean. 
It is 230 miles long and 90 miles 
wide. The Chinese call the island 
“Taiwan,” which means “terraced 
bay.” This name come from the 
terraces cut into the mountains, like 
giant steps. By. cutting these steps 
into the mountains, the people have 
made more land level for farming. 

Formosa’s terraced fields and fer- 
tile west coast plain produce large 
crops of rice, sugar, tea, jute, sweet 
potatoes, beans, fruit. 

From its thick forests come valu- 
able timber—teak, cork, banyan, pine, 
and black ebony. Most of the world’s 
camphor trees grow on Formosa. It 
also mines gold, silver, copper, and 
coal. 

China conquered Formosa in the 
1600s and many Chinese moved 
there. In 1895 China lost a war to 
Japan, and Japan took possession of 
Formosa. The Japanese built high- 
ways, railroads, irrigation systems, 
sugar mills, and many factories. 

After Japan's defeat in World War 
II, Formosa was returned to China. 

The U. S. is not in favor of Com- 
munist China ruling Formosa. It 
wants the island controlled by the 
U.N. 


Japanese Boys, Girls 
Give U.N. Cherry Trees 


Girls and boys of Japan have gath- 
ered 10,000 cherry tree seedlings as 
a gift for the United Nations. The 
seedlings are being sent to the U.N. 
by ocean liner 

The U. N. has thanked Japan for 
its gesture of good will. But now the 
U. N. does not know what to do with 
the seedlings. It has no place to store 
them. And the seedlings cannot be 
used until planting is started at the 
U. N.’s permanent headquarters in 
New York City. 

Japanese cherry trees are famous 
the world over. They have delicate 
pink and white blossoms. In 1912 
Tokyo, capital of Japan, sent cherry 
trees to Washington, D. C. 


Find Tomb of Priest 
Buried 2,700 Years Ago 


Egypt's hot, dry climate has pre- 
served many valuable treasures 


the High Priest Mentemhet, Prince 
of Thebes. He was governor of Up- 
per Egypt about 2,700 years ago. 

Mentemhet’s tomb was found near 
the town of Luxor on the Nile River. 
His palace, still in perfect condition, 
was found nearby. The scientists dis- 
covered that the palace was air-con- 
ditioned. Sheets of tin were raised 
above openings in the roof. The hot 
sun beat down on the metal sheets 
and warm air in the palace rose up- 
ward. As it rose, it sucked cool air 
into the rooms. The cool air came 
from sunken wells. 


Indonesian Government 
Orders120,000Bicycles 


More than 120,000 brand-new bi- 
cycles are on their way to Indonesia. 

Indonesia bought the bicycles from 
the Netherlands. Half of the bicycles 
will go to government workers in 
Jakarta, the capital, so that they can 
ride to and from work. 

The rest of the bicycles will be 
sold to people of Jakarta who do 
not work for the government. 

(See theme article, p. 11.) 





= Science News 


The jawbone of the titiest mam- 
mal that ever lived has been found 
by U. S. scientists. The mammal was 
an ancient shrew, a mouse-like crea- 
ture, which lived in Wyoming 55,- 
000,000 years ago. 

The jawbone is less than one quar- 
ter of an inch long. Scientists study- 
ing the jawbone say the shrew was 
less than two inches long—from the 
tip of its snout to the end of its tail. 
The jawbone holds a wisdom tcoth, 
which shows that the shrew was full 
grown. 

“In all these years, shrews have 
hardly changed in size or appear- 
ance,” a scientist recently explained. 
“The smallest shrews today, which 
live in Iran, are only a little more 
than two inches long.” 

Very few other creatures have 
survived 55,000,000 years without 
great changes in their size or ap- 
pearance. The opossum, horseshoe 
crab, and oyster are some which 
have not changed. 

Shrews, harmless creatures, are 
found the world over. They have 
short dark hair, pointed snouts, and 
small eyes, ears, and tails. They live 
in holes and eat worms and insects 


Atomic Dog Tags 


Atomic dog tags have been made 
to test for harmful burns after an 
atomic bomb goes off. The burns are 
caused by radiation—rays of energy 
thrown off by the atoms. 

An atomic dog tag is a light metal 
case, worn around the ‘neck like a 
soldier's dog tag. It holds a strip of 
film and a solution to develop the 
film 

Only gamma rays, which are harm- 
ful atomic rays, can pass through it. 

If a person thinks gamma rays 
are present, he pulls out a piece of 
the film. As the film is pulled out, it 
passes through the solution. The film 
is developed in one minute 

The film will then be black or 
white. If it is black, gamma rays are 
not present. If it is white, gamma 
rays are present. By studying the 
shade of white on the film, a person 
can tell how seriously he has been 
burned. Doctors studying the film 
will know what treatment to give 


Fluorides Cut Down Decay 


Our nation can cut down tooth 
decay by drinking water with fluo- 
rides added to it, reports the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Fluorides are colorless chemicals 
and do not change the taste of water. 
They harden the enamel which coats 
teeth. Enamel shields teeth from 
bacteria that cause decay. 

During the last five years, the 
Health Service has added fluorides 
to the water supplies of several U. S. 
cities. Recently the Service reported 
good results. 

For example, people of Newburgh, 
New York, have been drinking the 
fluoride water. Their tooth decay has 
been cut down. Newbusgh children 
have one third less tooth decay than 
children in a neighboring town who 
are drinking plain water. Fluoride 
helps children most because their 
teeth are still growing. 

More tests are now going on. But 
here’s one important warning: 

Don't add fluorides to your own 
drinking water. Large amounts of 
fluorides are poisonous. They may 
also cause brownish blotches to ap- 


* Means word is defined on poge 20. 


pear on your teeth. Only a health 
expert knows exactly how much 
fluoride to add to a community's wa- 
ter supply. 

Here's what you can do to keep 
your teeth healthy: Brush your teeth 
every day and visit your dentist at 
least twice a year. 


Paper-tearing Birds 

Why do birds tear up paper? 

That's what surprised British 
scientists would like to know. 

For almost two years now, thou- 
sands of Britain's birds have been 
tearing up newspapers, magazines, 
books, paper signs, and so on. 

One day recently 20 blue tit birds 
flew through an open window of 
London's Winchester College and 
shredded all the paper in sight. 

But what really puzzles the scien- 
tists is this 

Birds seldom develop new habits. 
They usually inherit* habits or learn 
them by imitating their parents. 

Two years ago, the blue tit birds 
began the attack on paper. Soon 
other birds did the same. 

Milkmen report that some wise old 
birds follow them around apd peck 
away at the milk bottle caps. 





NAVY DEVELOPS NEW UNDERWATER CAMERA 














Kathy thought Christmas couldn't be Christmas 
without snow, cold weather, Christmas trees, and lots of shopping. 


ATHY HAYES lounged in the 

shade of a palm tree and 

stared resentfully at the 
cloudless blue sky. What a place to 
spend Christmas—in the middle of 
the desert! 

The Hayes family had come to the 
Joshua Tree Ranch in southern Cal- 
itornia three months before because 
Mr. Hayes needed a warm, dry 
climate for his health. Kathy had 
found ranch life pleasant enough at 
first. 

But now, with Christmas only a 
few days away, she missed the bustle 
of holiday shopping and the stacks 
of Christmas trees so fragrant every- 
where back home in the East. How 
could anyone feel Christmasy with 
the thermometer reading eighty- 
four? 

This would be the first year that 
the Hayes family had not had a 
Christmas tree. Last week Kathy 
had gone with Mother in the ranch 
station wagon to a nearby town and 
bought a few gifts—for Mother and 
Dad and Mrs. Gordon, who owned 
the Joshua Tree Ranch. She had 
selected a bright plaid shirt for 
Jimmy Gordon who was a year older 
than she was. And for Cactus Mor- 
gan, the funny old ranch hand who 
claimed to have been a gold pros- 
pector, she had chosen a red necker- 
chief. But she just didn’t have any 
Christmas spirit to go with the gifts. 

She voiced her discontent to Jim- 
my Gordon as he passed by. But he 
only laughed, “Why shucks! Reckon 
we have Christmas in the desert, too. 
Like you folks back East—maybe 
even more so. Just you wait and see!” 

“Huh!” Kathy sniffed. “Maybe you 
decorate one of those horrid Joshua 


Then she had her first 


Desert Christmas 


A short story by LEE WYNDHAM 


trees that grow all over the ranch 
like something that has escaped from 
a witch's garden! Or one of those 
prickly saguaro cactuses that look 
like stove pipes!” 

Jimmy studied her sulky face from 
under the wide brim of his Stetson 
and drawled, “After all, the first 
Christmas was in the desert, Kathy.” 

Kathy stared after him as he 
stalked away in his high heeled boots 
and thought that over. It didn’t make 
her feel any better. Neither did his 
superior air! Jimmy just didn’t know 
what Christmas ought to be like, she 
decided. 

The day. before Christmas, Cactus 
Morgan and Jimmy headed off to- 
ward the distant mountains in the 
battered jeep. They didn’t return un- 
til afternoon. When they did, Kathy 
saw something green in the back of 
the jeep. “We're going to have a tree 
after all!” she thought happily. Then 
she discovered it was nothing but a 
bristly little pine. Whoever heard of 
using a pine for a Christmas tree! 
Her spirits drooped again. 

Kathy trailed after Jimmy and 
Cactus Morgan into the shed where 
Cactus prepared an odd-smelling 
solution and sprayed the pine ‘tree. 

“That'll hold the needles on,” he 
explained. Then he and Jimmy made 
a base for it and carried the fat 
little tree into the living room. 

Mrs. Gordon set the little pine 
near the fireplace and asked Kathy 


if she would like to decorate it. 


Kathy shook her head but stayed to 
watch. Mrs. Gordon seemed disap- 
pointed as she and Jimmy began to 
hang bulbs on the branches. 

Meanwhile Cactus Morgan car- 
ried in strange looking holly that ap- 
peared to have been whitewashed. 
But in answer to her question, Cac- 
tus said, “No ma’am, this here’s how 
it grows in these me 

He draped the holly over the 
mantel and put red and green balls 
around it and said, “It looks right 
purty, don’t it?” 

When Jimmy glanced her way, 
Kathy stuck her nose up in the air. 
After all she’d told him about East- 
ern Christmases, she wasn't going 
to admit she thought very much of 
this one! 

Then Mother said that Kathy 
must take a rest now because she 
would be allowed to stay up late that 
night. Surprised, Kathy sputtered 
with questions. But Mother said, 
“Never you mind. You'll find out.” 

Kathy lay down in her room with 
a pleasant feeling of anticipation be- 
ginning to tingle inside her. This 
was more like Christmas—this air of 
mystery. What did Mother have in 
mind? Much to her amazement she 
fell asleep and did not waken until 
suppertime. 

Everyone at table seemed excited, 
but no matter how sharply Kathy 
listened, she could not catch even a 
hint as to what they were excited 
about. After supper Cactus Morgan 








clumped into the house and yelled, 
“Time to go, folks!” 

Mother grabbed a coat and thrust 
a sweater and coat at Kathy. Father 


came out in a muffler and heavy 
pec ket because desert nights were al- 
ways very cool 

“Where are we going Kathy de- 
manded 

“Just for a ride,” Mother said with 
a mysterious smile 

Kathy feel 
They were treating her like 
What 


jimmy, too 


began to immnoved 
a baby 
was all the mystery about? 
had a most infuriating 
“l-know-a-secret” look about him 
For his benefit Kathy decided to 
appear quite bored as the station 
wagon whooshed through the star 
The air 
fresh and Kathy could 
not pretend to be bored very long 
The enough to 
touch and much bigger than they 
in the East. She had be 
gun to pick out the different pat 


terns in the sky 


studded desert night was 


wonderfully 
seemed 


stars near 


ever wert 


trving to name the 


constellations, when suddenly the 
stahion wagon stopped 

There were other cars and station 
wagons and joe ps parked nearby 
Everyone got out Kathy saw people 
drive up and get out and all move in 
with 
soft 
whispering. What in the world was 
all this about? 


All at once she knew 


one direction—but very quietly 


no talking or laughter, only 


When she saw what everyone was 
looking at, her heart came right up 
in her mouth and there was a curi- 


ous, dizzy pinging in her head. She 
knew that Jimmy was staring at her 
and that the corners of his mouth 
were twitching. But she didn't care. 
She felt as if she were seeing a 
mrac le 

Before them, in an open space 
near one lone palm, stood a small 
structure like a stable. A golden light 
radiated from a Child in a straw- 
filled manger. Beside Him knelt the 
blue-clad figure of the Mother. Jo- 
seph stood with bowed head on the 
the were 
three robed Magi with shining gifts 
in their hands. Shepherds knelt out- 


side 


other side. In doorway 


White-winged figures on the 
roof of the stable were singing “The 
First Noel.” 


Tue scene was like a Christmas 


card come to life. It was like being 


present at the first Christmas in 
Bethlehem in the desert—on a starlit 
this. There 
no balsam tree weighed down 
with decorations. There only 
the Holy Child and those who wor- 
shipped Him 

Jimmy groped for Kathy's hand 
and gave it a reassuring 
“The folks on this 
Christmas pageant every year and 


night such as was no 
snow 


was 


squeeze 
ranch stage a 
ranchers for miles around come to 
see it,” he said 

“It's beautiful!” Kathy whispered 
back. “This is a real Christmas, 
Jimmy. It's perfect in the desert—and 
the pine tree at the ranch 

“Oh that!” Jimmy shrugged. “We 


don’t usually have one. But Cactus 
reckoned, seeing as how you were 
used to one, he'd find us a fat little 
pine in the mountains. Mom ordered 
the decorations from a Wish Book so 
you'd feel at home. You see, Mom's 
from the East, too. She said she 
knew how you felt ‘canse she used 
to be the same way when she first 
settled out here.” 

Kathy was overwhelmed by this 
kindness and ashamed of the un- 
grateful way she had treated it. She 
searched for Mrs. Gordon and found 
her close by. “Thank you! Thank 
you for everything!” 

For answer Mrs. Gordon bent 
down and kissed Kathy on the fore 
head. “Merry Christmas!” she whis- 
pered 

All around them people began to 
sing, joining the “angels” in “O 
Come All Ye Faithful.” Kathy was so 
happy she just had to sing. Her voice 
rose with the others, filling the des- 
ert night with a glad carol. 

She knew suddenly that it wasn’t 
a tree or snow or mountains or gifts 
that made Christmas. It was a great 
joy one shared with others in the 
Birthday of the Holy Child—a hap- 
piness which permitted no selfish- 
ness nor unkind thoughts. 

Nearby, Cactus Morgan sang— 
way off key!—but with a look of 
glory in his faded old eyes. Kathy 
edged toward him. Slipping her 
hand into his gnarled old fingers she 
sang “Joy to The World” as if she 
hoped the sound would indeed carry 


round the globe. 





Republic of 


INDONESIA 


ILLIONS of years ago great 

earthquakes shook Asia and Aus- 
tralia. The land was split open, 
shoved this way and that, or lifted 
to form mountains, cliffs, plateaus. 
It was as though these two huge 
continents were pieces of clay in the 
hands of a giant. 

Between Asia and Australia at 
that time was a big, deep sea where 
no islands broke the surface. But the 
earthquake changed that. Asia and 
Australia moved toward each other. 
Slowly these two great continents 
squeezed and crushed the bottom of 
the sea between them, forcing it into 
great arches. 

Some of these arches pushed 
above the surface of the ocean. 
Thousands of islands were formed, 
stretching for 3,000 miles between 
the continents. 


VOLCANO-COVERED ISLANDS 


Underneath the bottom of the sea 
was a bed of molten lava, bubbling 
and boiling. 

When the sea bottom was shoved 
into the arches, it became weaker. 
Explosions and earthquakes tore the 
land apart and out gushed the lava. 
As some of the lava cooled and hard- 
ened, more poured out on top of it. 
Soon the islands between Asia and 
Australia were covered with tower- 
ing volcanoes rising thousands of 
feet above the sea. 

Thousands of years later people 
came to these islands from Asia. 
They settled down and began to 
raise crops on the fertile lowlands 
and on the lower slopes of the 
jungle-clad mountains. Spices were 
the main crops they raised. 

It was many, many years before 
Europeans knew. about the spices 
that were being grown in Asia and 
on these islands. The Europeans had 
never had spices. They did not know 
how pepper, nutmeg, and cloves, 
make food more tasty. 

Then in the 1300s they found out. 
Caravans from Asia began to bring 
spices overland to the Near East; 
from there ships carried them to the 
ports of Europe. Europeans sudden- 


ly discovered how much better 
spices made food. They wanted 
more and more spices. 

In the 1400s Portuguese sailors 
set out to find a sea route to the 
spice lands of Asia. The trip over 
land took many months, and the 
Portuguese thought it might be 
quicker and safer by sea. 

While looking for the spice lands, 
the Portuguese found the Moluccas 
—a small group of islands between 
Asia and Australia. Here they found 
rich crops of spices. 

The Portuguese made a lot of 
money carrying spices from the 
Moluccas and selling them in Eu- 
rope. Later, in 1602, the Dutch 
drove the Portuguese out of the 
Spice Islands—as they soon were 
called—and took over the spice 
trade. The Spice Islands became the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

This new Dutch colony, some- 
times called the Dutch East Indies, 
included the Moluccas and many 
other islands. The Dutch kept hold 
of these islands for more than 300 
years—until the 1940s. 





fornia. Java is as big as Louisiana. 
It all the islands were put together 
they would cover one fourth of the 
United States. 


JAVA IS MAIN ISLAND 


The most important island is Java, 
and it is almost all farms. They pro- 
duce rubber, tea, coffee, and many 
other crops to sell abroad. These 
farms also feed the crowded island 
where two thirds of the 80,000,000 
Indonesians live. 

Java and the other islands are 
good for farming for three reasons. 

1. Fertile soil. Through the mil- 
lions of years since the islands were 
formed, rain has worn away much of 
the hard lava from the mountain- 
sides. Washed down to the low- 
lands, this lava has added rich min- 
erals to the soil. 

2. Warm weather all year. The 
islands lie on the equator. The tem- 
perature on the lowlands stays 
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Stander 
These women (second one is partly hidden behind first) are fishing with nets. 
The nets, attached to long poles, are lowered inte woter. Fish swim into them. 


around 80 degrees. Farther inland, 
as you go up the slopes of the moun- 
tains, the temperature is cooler. But 
only the tops of the highest moun- 
tains have snow 

1. Plenty of rain. In November 
monsoon winds from the 
north bringing rain to the northern 
sides of the islands 


blow in 


The mountains 
keep the rain from reaching the 
southern sides. In June, when the 
from the south, the 
southern sides of the islands get wet 
These are the only two seasons—wet 


and dry. 


GOOD FOR FARMING 


Fertile soil, warm weather, plenty 
of rain—these are the reasons why 
the farming is 


winds come 


good. The people 


raise rubber, sugar, tea. coffee 


call it 


rice, 


cassava (we 


tapioca), and 


other crops 

The Dutch taught the islanders 
how best to raise these crops Big 
plantations started by the 
Dutch, and the islanders worked in 
the fields. To make more level land 
for tarming 


were 


called ter- 
races, were cut into the hillsides 
The Dutch treated the islanders 
well, and they treated the land well. 
But the Dutch took out of the coun- 
try much of the 
the rich trade 


soon a 


giant steps 


money earned in 
The East Indies was 
valuable colony that other 


countries envied 
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By 1942 this is what the Nether- 
lands East Indies was growing for 
sale: 

One third of the world’s supply 
of natural rubber*. 

Almost all of the world’s pep- 
per. 

Almost all of the world’s qui- 
nine. Quinine, a medicine, comes 
from the bark of the cinchona tree. 
It checks the terrible fever and chills 
of malaria, a common disease in hot 
countries. Cinchona trees grow on 
the terraced mountain slopes. 


Three fourths of the world’s 
supply of Kapok is light, 
fluffy down t comes from the 
kapok tree. Since it will not soak up 
water, kapok is used in life preserv- 
ers to make them float. Since it is 
very soft, kapok is also used in mat- 
tresses and pillows. 

Large amounts of tea, coffee, and 
sugar. Tea is raised on the cooler 
mountain slopes along with the cin- 
chona trees. 

Not all the islands’ treasures lie 
out in the open. Beneath the ground 
lie minerals of great value. As soon 
as the Dutch discovered these min- 
erals, they began to sell them 
abroad. 


Oll, BAUXITE, TIN 


By 1942 millions of barrels of oil 
were being sold each year. These 
millions of barrels were only a drop 
compared to the great amounts of 
oil left under the soil. The islands 
have the fifth largest oil supply in 
the world. 

Great amounts of bauxite were 
found. This is the mineral from 
which aluminum is made. 

Twenty per cent of all the world’s 
tin came from the islands. 

Although they were found in 
small amounts only, gold, silver, 
diamonds, manganese*, nickel, 
and coal were also mined by the 
Dutch. 

Then the Dutch lost the islands. 

Japan had always been poor in oil 
and rubber. In 1942, during World 
War II, Japan pounced on the rich 


Pwing Galloway 


This is @ town meeting house in northern Sumatra. Roof is thatched with straw. 


( 





Netherlands East Indies and drove 
out the Dutch. 

Some of the islanders fled into the 
hills and mountains and kept fight- 
ing the Japanese invaders. 
stayed on their farms and worked 
for the Japanese. Still others were 
made slaves. 

When World War II ended, and 
the Japanese had been driven out, 
the Dutch were eager to go back 
to their islands. But the islanders 
said no. They wanted to be free. 
They told the Dutch not to come 
back. 

The Dutch decided the islands 
were too valuable to let go. 

The Dutch said that they had done 
much for the islands; that farms, 
factories, and mines had been start- 
ed by them and belonged to them; 
they were going to fight to keep 
them. 

The 
freedom 

Fierce fighting followed. 

So the United Nations asked the 
Dutch and the islanders to stop fight- 
ing. “Sit down and talk over your 
problems. Settle them peacefully,” 
said the U.N. The Dutch and Indo- 
nesians agreed to try. 

It took a long time, and many 
talks. Finally the Netherlands agreed 
to let the East Indies become free. 
The islanders chose another name— 
the United States of Indonesia. 


REPUBLIC TAKES OVER 


The United States of Indonesia 
was made up of three states. One 
was called the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. This was the largest and most 
powerful of the states, for it included 
Java, the island with the most peo- 
ple. 

Last August the Republic of Indo- 
nesia took over the government of 
the islands. This was done without 
a fight. The other states of the Unit- 
ed States of Indonesia were not 
powerful enough to stop the Repub- 
lic. 

The islands are now called the Re- 
public of Indonesia. 

When the Indonesians and Dutch 
stopped fighting, they formed the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The 
two nations agreed to work together. 

Indonesia lets the Netherlands 
own land and factories in Indonesia. 

The Dutch give the Indonesians a 
fair share of the money earned. 

One part of the Netherlands East 
Indies did not become part of the 


islanders demanded their 


island, or Australia owns the east- 
ern half. 

The Indonesians want the western 
half, but the Dutch don’t want to 
give it up. They are now talking 
over who should own it. 

Indonesia has a big job ahead. 

When the Dutch left in 1942 they 
destroyed oil wells, factories, farms, 
mines, whole cities, so that the Jap- 
anese could not use them. Now these 
must be rebuilt. 

Today Indonesia is producing little 
because of the war damage. It will 
take time and money and much hard 
work before the islands will produce 
as much rubber, oil, and other things 
as they once did. 

NOT MUCH SCHOOLING 

But the biggest problem Indonesia 
faces is that few of its people have 
gone to school. It is especially hard 
to build up a new nation when nine 
out of every ten citizens don’t know 
how to read and write. 

There is much to be done. But in 
one way Indonesia is lucky. It can 
grow its own food. The rains bring 
plenty of water even for that thirsty 
crop, rice, a chief food of the In- 


tion ditches bring water to the rice 
fields so that rice can be grown all 


sweet 
toes, and groundnuts* are also 


are caught. Agar-agar, a seaweed, is 
pulled out of the water and cooked. 

So the people do not worry about 
starving. Nor do the Indonesians 
have to worry about transportation. 
Most of the farms of Indonesia are 
near the rivers. Crops are carried to 
cities on rafts and boats. 

While the Indonesians are build- 
ing and planting the plantations to 
tea, rubber, coffee, kapok, and cin- 
chona, they are not going hungry. 
And money from the Netherlands 


and the United States is helping the 
people. 
In a few years the new Republic 


should have recovered from its war 
damage. It should be producing its 
valuable spices, minerals, and food 
once again. 











(Editor's Note: Lynn wrote this arti- 
cle in the ninth grade of Seth Low 
Junior High School, New York City. 
Eartier in her life, she lived in Sumatra 
with her father, mother, and sister. For 
three vears. Lyon, whe ie 13, stayed on 
Surmetra where her father worked for a 
| _ §. ofl company.) 


Y family lived in a modern house 

in a jungle clearing about a block 
Moesi River. Most 
of our community was made up of 
I s 


from the muddy 


und Dutch workers and their 
native help. rs 

All around us lay a dense jungle 
with monkeys, bears, ele 


wild 


snakes, 


phants, tigers, deer, tapirs*® 


boar and crocodiles 

Have you ever come face to face 
with a crocodile? 

That's what happened to me one 
day. | was walking along the banks 
ot the Moesi father and 
some of his friends. A huge crocodile 
crawled up the river bank toward 


us 


with my 


| turned white as a jungle lily 
father acted quickly He 


threw a long 


But my 


bamboo pole at the 
It torgot 


while its 


crocodile about us for a 


moment powerful 


ripp cl the pole to shreds 


jaws 


Father cut a long, thick vine and 
circled the crocodile’s jaws with it 
Tightening the loop quickly, he man- 
aged to tie the crocodile’s jaws to- 
gether 

The men dragged the crocodile to 
our backyard and tied it to a tree 
My father promised to kill it the 
next morning and sell its hide 


® Means word « defined on page 20 


The Jungle 
| Knew 


By Lynn Pritchard 


This is a drawing Lynn did 
of the jungle wildlife she 
saw on island of Sumatra. 


But during the night, supersti- 
tious* natives cut the crocodile 
loose. It roamed near a Dutch neigh- 
bor’s house. Fortunately he shot it 
before it did any damage. 

My father also had a close call 
one night with two leopards. He was 
riding home through the jungle 
when the leopards rushe@ toward 
his car. Father switched on the 
headlights, blinding the leopards. 
Then he grabbed his gun, which he 
always kept beside him on the front 
seat. He got one leopard, but the 
other fled into the dark jungle. 

The first, a male, was killed in- 
stantly by the shot. Its coat was 
beautiful and sleek, so Father sold 
it 


LIZARDS IN THE HOUSE 


Another time we heard crashing 
sounds in our garden late at night. 

Father rushed into the garden 
with his flashlight and came upon 
a huge cobra thrashing about. He 
blinded the snake with his light, 
then beat it to death with a garden 
hose 

Among Sumatra’s large snakes are 
many cobras and pythons — more 
than 30 feet long. I'm glad none 
ever got into our house. 

We often had lizards in our house. 
That's not unusual in Sumatra. 
Small, green lizards are purposely 
brought into homes to eat mosqui- 
toes and flies. 

The lizards, called tji-tjocks, are 
odd creatures. When you catch one 
and hold it long enough, its tail falls 
off—probably from fright. Its body is 


so transparent* that you can see the 
two small eggs the female carries in- 
side her body. 

What I liked best about Sumatra 
was its birds, among the most beau- 
tiful in the world. There were bright- 
colored parrots, peacocks, macaws, 
lyre birds, parakeets, and many 
others. 

The parakeet is a small, swift par- 
rot with a long pointed tail. It lives 
on seeds and fruits, and it nests in 
holes of trees. 

One of my favorites was the alba- 
tross, a large seabird. It has a white 
body with dark wings and tail. 


WILD, JUNGLE ORCHIDS 


I also remember the many kinds 
of orchids in Sumatra. There was the 
beautiful “Lady of the Night” orchid 
which resembles a lily. It grows in 
large clusters in the jungle and opens 
only late at night. 

Of course, I didn’t spend all my 
time admiring Sumatra’s plant and 
animal life. We had two grade 
schools, one for the U. S. pupils, the 
other for the Dutch. Often after 
school we played tennis, badminton, 
or golf. On hot days we swam in a 
large pool my father’s company had 
built for the community. 

The climate in Sumatra is very hot 
during the day and cool at night. 
Electrical storms are frequent. 

Because of the heavy rains, deep 
ditches were dug near our houses 
to drain away the water. Every night 
large bullfrogs gathered in the ditches 
to croak out their loud and strange 

~ symphony. 

The many 
sounds and sights 
of the jungle are 
still clear in my 
mind. I don't 
think that I'll ever 
forget the excit- 
ing times I spent 
there. 





HOW TO TAKE INDOOR SNAPSHOTS 





Ken Johnson Devotes 
“Shutterbug’s Page’ to 


This Highly 
Interesting Subject 


O many ‘shutter-snappers I know 
have been asking: “Say, Ken, 
what about taking indoor pictures?” 
—that I've decided to make it the sub- 
ject of my entire column. 

To begin with —when taking indoor 
daytime pictures —it’s a good idea to 
pose your subjects near an outside 
source of light so that shadows cast 
by your subjects are thrown down- 
ward and sidewise. In portraits check 
the shadow of the nose. 


Use a Reflector 


An excellent aid to indoor daytime 
studies is a reflector—a sheet or a 
piece of white cardboard — placed to 
throw light on your subject’s shadow 
side. Or, you could use a flood light. 

Follow these simple rules and your 
indoor shots will be much improved. 


Try Ansco Superpan Press 
Friends also ask what film I use for 
indoor work. My answer has always 
been—Ansco Superpan Press. Because 
Press is not only a fast film but has 
extremely wide latitude as well. 

Taking nighttime indoor pictures is 
easy! Here your greatest aids are fast 
film (Superpan Press) and artificial 
illumination. 

There are several sources of arti- 
ficial light. Floodlamps provide con- 
tinuous illumination. Flashlamps sup- 
ply a single split-second burst of light. 
Home service lamps can also be used 
for proper nighttime lighting. If your 
camera has “f” stop markings and 
you're using flash or flood, consult 
exposure tables packed with Super- 
pan Press Film. 


Floodiamp Arrangement 
With floodiamps it's wise to pay strict 


Ansco 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


INDOOR STUDIES like this one may win you $100 in the new 1951 Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Contest, which is open to all high school students. 


attention to “lamp-to-subject” dis- 
tances, It’s good practice, too, to have 
the main light higher than the subject 
and tilted downwards. Place another 
lamp on subject's “shadow” side. 
One Word More. You can hardly 
miss getting top-notch after-dark 
shots with a flash-synchronized cam- 
era like the Ansco Flash Clipper or 
Redifiex. Just push the shutter re- 
lease, the lamp goes off, and you've 
got your picture. Check film direc- 
tions for camera-to-subject distance. 





STULL TIME TO ENTER 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST 


$1260 in cash prizes! Film 
ewards! Scholarships! For 
prize-winning photos in 14 
picture divisions. For contest 
details, write Scholastic Mag- 
azine. Don't delay. Enter your 
best prints now! 

















1. IN INDONESIA 


Cross out the one FALSE ending to 
each of the following statements. Score 
6 points for each. Total 30 


1. The Republic of Indonesia in- 
cludes islands that were once known as 
the 

a. Dutch East Indies 

b. United States of Indonesia, 

c. Carolinas 

d. Spice Islands 


2. Leading crops raised on Java are: 


a. coffee 

b. winter wheat. 
c. tea, 

d. sugar. 


3. Important minerals found below 
the soil of Indonesia are; 

a. uranium, 

b. bauxite 

c. tin 


d. oil 


4. Indonesian islands are good for 
farming because 

a. the soil is fertile 

b. there is plenty of rain 

c. there are no trees. 

d. there is warm weather all year. 


5. Before 1942, Indonesia was sell 
ing to other countries large amounts of 
A yepper 
b. herring 
c. quinine 
d kapok 
My soure 


2. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Number the following events in their 
proper order so they describe a brief 
of the Indonesia; 
Score 6 points for each. Total 30 


history islands of 


a. Dutch drove out Portuguese, took 


overt spice trade and ruled 


islands 


Islanders fought to keep Dutch 
from returning to rule them 


Portuguese discovered islands and 
sold their spices 


Japan invaded islands. 


With U 
a free and independent nation 


N. help, islands became 


My score 


The phrases in the first list refer to 
events in the news. Match each one 
with the correct phrase in the second 
list. There are three extra phrases in 
the second list. Score 6 points for each 
Total 30. 


1. Indonesians buy 
2. birds ip Britain 
3. atomic dog tags 
4. fluorides 

5 


Chinese Nationalist troops 


— A. jeeps 

._.b. less tooth decay 

— * planning to attack Formosa 
—_d, training on Formosa 

—.¢. test for tuberculosis 

—f. bieycles 

—g- torn paper 

—h. test for radiation 


My score__ 


4. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Study this map. Then follow the in- 
structions listed below. Score 4 points 
for question 1 and 3 points for each 
answer in question 2. Total 10 


My Total score 


6 JAPAN 


a) 














1. One Chinese island is not con- 
trolled by the Communists. Circle its 
name on the map. 

2. The United States has troops, air 
fields, and naval bases in two of the 


places listed below. Check the names of 
these two places. 


a. Hainan 
b. Okinawa 


—¢. Japan 
d. Shanghai 


Hoop To-Do 


was our football teams have been 
tram each other the past few 
weeks, I've roping and brand- 
ing all the basketball “steers” that have 
been* coming in. 

Nearly every hoop expert has made 
his predictions for the coming season. 
As usual, they vary a great deal. But 
seven teams have been endorsed by all. 
They are: 

. City College (New York City) 

2. Bradley (Ill.) 

3. Kentucky 

. North Carolina State 

. Kansas 

. Western Kentucky 

. Long Island U. (N. Y.) 

Everybody is rating City College and 
Bradley one-two. This makes sense. 
City stunned the nation last year by 
sweeping both the national collegiate 
and national invitational tourneys. And 
the team City beat in both finals was 
Bradley. 

Since the City team was made up 
mostly of sophomores, and the Bradley 
club of juniors, it was only natural to 
pick them to top the nation this year. 

I don’t quite agree with the ex 
I like both clubs. But I think both are 
going to have plenty of trouble. 

City has lost only one starter, Irwin 
Dambrot, and one first-line sub, Norm 
—— But these losses haven't been 
replaced. The champs still have a pow- 
erhouse starting team, led by three 
great juniors—Ed Roman, Ed Warner, 
and Floyd Lane—but they have no re- 
serves to speak of. And you can’t play 
top-grade basketball these days without 
at least two good subs. 

When things got tough last season, 
Coach Holman could always throw in 
Norm Mager. And big, skinny Mager 
would usually come through like a 
major. 

This year Holman has a weak bench 
If any of his big men foul out, he won't 
be able to replace them with good subs 
Though City has a pretty weak sched- 
ule, this lack of reserve strength is 
bound to hurt. 

Bradley has also lost only one starter 
—All-American Paul Unruh. But you 
have to remember that Paul was the 
leading scorer of the team and a great 
rebounder, This made up for the fact 
that Bradley had no outstanding center 

Otherwise, Bradley is loaded with 
talent. In 5-foot 8k-inch “Squeaky” 
Melchiorre, the Braves have the small 
est but one of the most dangerous 

ivot men in the game. And lendi 
Squeaky” a lot of support are B 
Mann, the -shot artist; Aaron 
| Preece, and Bill Grover. 





Dolph Bigos, Long island U.’s great 
rebounder and all-around handy man. 


Kentucky definitely will be up there. 
With 7-foot Bill Spivey on the pivot 
and four veterans on the outside, the 
Wildcats will be real tough to shave. 
Keep your eye on Frank Ramsey. Frank 
is a 6-4” soph who can do everything 
He'll make the starting team 

And here's another hot tip—watch 
out for Cliff Hagen. Cliff, another 6- 
foot 4-incher, won't be eligible until 
February, and @ may be that Coach 


Rupp will hold him out until next year. | 
But once Cliff does go into action, | 
he'll shoot, run, pass, and rebound his | 


way into All-American honors. 

North Carolina State will again un 
loose its great scorer, Sam Ranzino, 
and four other veterans from its 
fine 1949-50 team. All-American Dick 
Dickey is gone, but his shoes will be 
ably filled by 6’-4” Paul Brandenburg, 
an All-American junior college transfer 
from Bayonne, N. J 

Height? Look at this array of sky- 
scraping soph talent—6’-7” Bill Speight, 
6’-9” Len Lovington, and 6-8” Bob 
Goss! 

Kansas, as usual, will finish near the 
top. Coach Allen still has his dream 
pivot man, 6’-11” Clyde Lovellette, and 
a host of fast, sharpshooting talent. Re- 
Member that 6-10” high school flash 
Bert Born, whom I mentioned in one 
of my earlier columns? Well, he’s now 
1 freshman at Kansas. Imagine Lovel 
lette and Born on the same team next 


' 
yeason 


Long Island U. will field a powerful | 


starting five. In addition to 6-7” All 
American Sherman White and those 
amazing leapers, Dolph Bigos and Le- 
roy Smith, Coach Bee will uncover his 
famous soph flash, 6’-11” Ray Felix. 
Ray averaged 25 points a game in 
high school and will give the Black- 
birds a tremendous scoring and re- 
bounding punch. Like City College, 
however, L.1.U. has very weak reserves. 
This may cost them some games. 
—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (Y% cup) milk 
| teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 


(on average serving) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River N.Y. 6, M. ¥. 











Hint to Pop 
‘, cul MONG wet . 2S. 
Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins' New Key-Set 
Tabulation ' New Standard-Spaced Key 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 


New Noodslare Finger Form Keys! 
‘ 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De 
portment Store or Jeweler hos It, Ack 
him to exploin his easy payment plon 
Terms: os low ov $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE FARK AVE. Mew Yors 16 mY 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic M. 

7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. My family teases me because I 
eat more than my father does. I am not 
fat, even though I eat a lot. Is my ap- 
petite abnormal? 


A. It is perfectly normal for a teen- 
age boy to eat more than his father 
does. In your teen years you grow and 


develop rapidly, so your body's need 


for nourishment is great. Teen-age boys, 


especially athletic boys, need more food 
than grown men 


Q. I get black and blue marks easily, 
although I don't have an especially deli- 
cate skin. What causes them? 


A. Black and blue marks—or bruises 

come from a bump or blow which is 
strong enough to break the small blood 
vessels under the skin without tearing 
the skin itself. The blood seeps into the 
surrounding tissues, producing a dis 
coloration 

People who bruise easily sometimes 
Vitamin 
C plays an important part in strength- 
ening the walls of the tiny blood ves- 
sels, called the capillaries. You can get 
Vitamin ¢ 
raw salads, fresh fruits, and vegetables 


need more Vitamin C foods 


from citrus fruits, tomatoes 


If your bruises are painful and large 
und last a long time, vou should con 


sult your doctor 


QV. What can I de 
toenail 


tbout an ingrown 


A. Consult a chir 


tor) immediately 


y~pocist (toot doc 
Ingrown toenails are 
caused by shoes which do not fit prop 
When 


have vour feet 


erly esper ially too-short shoes 
you buy shoes, always 
measured for length and width. Your 
feet grow with you and must be fitted 
} 


properly for each pair of new shoes 


Air Them! 


When problems get so you can't bear ‘em 
Take a tip—geet out and air ‘em 
Fifteen minutes of brisk walking 
Does more good than noisy squawking! 


Cook's Corner . . . Is Christmas shop- 
ping making your budget burst at its 
seams? If so, there are some gifts you 
can make—and bake—yourself. Christ- 
mas cookies are always welcome— 
whether you box them for gifts, hang 
them on the tree, or simply serve them 
at holiday parties. 

We found this easy @hristmas cooky 
recipe in Betty Crocker's Picture Cook 
Book. This book, by the way, would be 
a fine gift for anyone who likes to cook 
Step-by-step pictures make all the lus 
cious dishes look easy as pie, and just as 
good. (The book can be bought at 
your local bookstore.) 

To make dark cooky dough (for ani 
mal shapes, toy shapes, and boy and 
girl figures), do this: Mix together thor 
oughly 1/3 cup soft shortening, 1/3 
cup brown sugar, | egg, 2/3 cup mo- 
lasses. Sift together 2% cups sifted flour 
1 tspn. soda, | tspn. salt, 2 tspns. cinna 
mon and | tspn. ginger. Stir into mix 
ture above to form dough. Put the 
dough into the refrigerator for three 
hours to chill. Then roll it out % inch 
thick 


your own designs). Place cookies 1 inc 


Use a cooky cutter (or cut out 


ipart on a lightly-greased baking sheet 
Bake at 375 degrees for 8 to 10 min 
utes. When the cookies are cool, deco 
rate with icing, silver dragees, or tiny 
colored candies. Personalize the cookies 
by spelling out names with icing. This 
recipe makes about 60 small cookies 

To make light-colored dough (for 
bells, 
follow 
honey for the molasses and white gran 


wreaths) 
substitute 


stockings, stars and 
recipe above but 
ulated sugar for the brown sugar. Use 
1 teaspoon of lemon extract in place of 
the cinnamon and ginger. To hang the 
cookies on the Christmas tree, loop a 
piece of clean green string and press 
the ends into the dough at the top of 
Bake with the string side 
down on the pan 


each cooky 





Fearsome Critters 


(Here are two more of the strange 
and frightful creatures which live in 
the tall tales of U. S. folklore. These 
“fearsome critters” were invented by 
pioneers and lumberjacks.) 


Hodag. This vicious beast has 
horns on its head, large bulging 
eyes, and long claws. A long ridge of 
sharp spikes runs down its back to 
the tip of its tail. The Hodag is lazy. 
It never lies down—it is too lazy to 
do so—but sleeps while leaning 
against a tree. That is why you often 
find many trees which are not grow- 
ing straight. The weight of the sleep- 
ing hodag has pushed the trees into 
leaning positions. 


Guyascutus. It is a terrible, stone- 
eating animal, the size of a deer. It 
has ears like a rabbit and teeth like 
a lion. It can stretch its legs out as if 
they were telescopes and drags rocks 
with its long tail. 

A guyascutus has not been seen 
since 1848. That year two hunters 
decided to make money by exhibit- 
ing a live guyascutus. They sold 
many tickets and a large crowd came 
to see the show. 

One of the hunters lectured about 
the guyascutus from a stage. The 
other hunter stood behind the stage 
curtain. From behind this curtain 
the crowd heard ear-splitting growls 
and roars. The first hunter lectured 
a long while. The crowd became 
restless. 

“Where is the guyascutus?” shout- 
ed the crowd. “We want to see it.” 

Suddenly the second hunter 
rushed from behind the curtain. 


“Run for your lives,” he shouted. | 


“The guyascutus has escaped.” 
The frightened crowd sped off. 
The hunters walked away with their 
money. Strangely enough, the guy- 
ascutus was also gone. 
(This is the second of three “Fear- 


some Critters” articles. The third and 
last will appear next week.) 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 








“I'm sixteen, how can | watch my weight?” 


You don’t have to be a frail to be a stand-in for Liz 
Taylor. But if you’re over-plump, firmly cut out the 
gook nibbling and eat at regular meals. Biggest 
mistake of a would-be-thin girl is to skip breakfast 





or lunch. This leads to an oversize appetite later in 


the day when you're less active, less likely to use up 
calories. When you pass up a good breakfast main 


=) 2 


dish, like Rice Krispies and milk, you miss out on important vitamins 


ee \ 
Ns 
\ 


Mi |\\> 


“The gang is dropping in... 
what's good and different 


to serve with ice cream?” 


Rice Krispies Marshmallow Squares by 
themselves are good enough to launch 
a party on, with ice cream-——dreamy! 
Here’s the recipe: Cook \ cup butter 


or margarine and 4 pound marshmallows (about 2)4 doz.) over hot 
water until syrupy. Add 4 teaspoon vanilla if desired and beat thor- 
oughly. Measure 5 cups of Rice Krispies in greased large bowl and 
pour on marshmallow mixture, stirring briskly. Press into greased 
9” x 13” shallow pan. Cut into 2 dozen 2)4-inch squares. Sensash! 


“Why so much fuss about eating 
a good breakfast?” 


You'll be just as sharp as a gum drop on a 


bolt ‘'n’ run breakfast routine 


it’s been 


proven! But a breakfast that includes milk 
‘n’ cereal serves you a good hunk of the 
nourishment you need daily for good health and growth. Also, the 
energy we burn up has to come from somewhere! Try Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies tomorrow morning—or any time you need a quick refueling. 
It’s a delish dish, too... not one dull spoonful in those crispy rice pops! 











aboard 


@3 all 


for Chg st0es 


with the sensational new 1950 


LIONEL TRAINS 





i from the Latin. Caroler meant 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


earol, As Christmas approaches, 
you sing and hear carols everywhere. 
Some of our carols are solemn reli- 
gious songs. But it is the gay carols 
that echo the history of the word. 

Carol goes back to the Latin 
choraules. The choraules was a flute 
player who accpmpanied a chorus of 
singers and dancers. 

The old French word caroler came 
“to 


i dance,” and from it came carole, 


meaning “dance.” The caroles were 
ring dances, in which everyone 
joined hands and danced in a circle. 
As caroles became more and more 
popular during the Middle Ages, 
people made up gay songs to go 


| with the dances. 


| English, it became carol, 


When the word was taken into 
and it 


meant “a song for dancing.” Since 


| people celebrate happy holidays by 


ALL AND ONLY LIONEL TRAINS 
MAVE MAGNE~ TRACTION/ | 


More SPEED! More PULL! More CLIMB! | 
More CONTROL! Sensational MAGNE- 

TRACTION makes wheels grip rails so 

trains climb amazing grades . . . take terrific | 
curves at top speed—pull twice as many cars | 
twice as fast .. . start and stop on instant com- | 
mand! Lionel trains are built w last — and | 
priced lower than in many years past. Ask 

your dealer for a catalog or send coupon 

below for special offer. 

my women WAS ALL rwest ae 


-———- ie -. 


] LIONEL TRAINS, Post Office Box 419 
Meodinen Squere Station, New York 10, N.Y 
| enclose 25e Please send me special Liens! 
Tran Cateleg offer postage prepoid 
1 The New Lionel 44 page fyll-<oler coteleg 
2. The “Magic of Megne-Trectien Beck” with 
meow treck leyouts socom effects ete 
3 The Liens! Portfolio of 19 Century Lece- 
motive Art Prints” —in csler—culable ter 
braming 


se 


dancing and singing, carols came to 


be used during the joyous Christmas 
season. When religious songs were 
written for Christmas plays and pag- 
eants, they were called carols also. 
Many of these songs—like Adeste 
Fideles—were written to be danced 
as well as sung in the Christmas 
pageants. 


From now until .December 25, 
you're going to be hearing and read- 
ing certain words again and again. 
They're old, familiar words to all of 
us. But they look mighty strange 
in the list below because the letters 
of each one have been scrambled up. 
Can you unscramble each one and 
write the correct word in the blank 
space? 


emlistote 
5 
melbetheh 
tanas sucla 
lolyh 
ganel 
thimsras« 


seunsiiyD 
‘weYyeTuieg 


{asue 
[ON 


‘Alou 
20jaT 8) us 


ney) Hueg 
siemsuy 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred® in this issve ore defined here 


groundnuts. Noun. Peanuts 
parts of the 
groundnuts.” ) 

inherit (in-HEHR.-it). Verb 
ceive from one’s relatives or 
You inherit 


blue eyes. Inherit may also mean “to re 


In many 


world they are called 
To re 
incestors 
may 


your grandmother's 


ceive a gift that was the property. of 
SOTMOCUTM who has clic d 

maize. Noun, Corn 

manganese (MANCG-guh-nees). Noun 
A hard, brittle metal. It is mixed with 
steel to make the steel tough 

natural rubber. 


latex. the milky juice taken from certain 


The rubber found in 
tropical trees. Latex must be changed 
greatly before it becomes the rubber we 
know, Some rubber goods are also made 
from synthetic rubber, a material which 
looks like natural rubber but which is 
made in laboratories. 


superstitious (su-per-STISH-us, Pro- 
nounce first u as in cube.) Adjective 
which describes people who hold an un- 
reasonable, fearful attitude toward un- 
known or mysterious things 

tapir (TAY-per). Noun. A_ stout, 
clumsy four-legged animal with a long, 
pointed snout 

transparent (trans-PAIR-ehnt 


tive 


Adjec- 
to describe a solid object 
which can be seen through 


used 


Glass is 
transparent 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


agar-agar (AH-gahr-AH-gahr) 

bauxite (BAWKS-ite 

bonito (boh-NEE-toh) 

cinchona (sihn-KOH-nuh) 

fluoride (FLOO-oh-ride or FLOO-oh- 
rihd. Pronounce oo as in food.) 

Guinea (GIHN-ih) 

Indonesia (in-doh-NEE-shih-uh or 
in-doh-NEE-shuh or in-doh-NEE-zhuh ) 

kapok (KAY-pok; 0 as in not.) 

trepang (tree-PANG) 





The Leaves 


I like to run on the lawn, 

I like to swim in the pond, 
But best of all in the early fall 
I like to play in the leaves 
The trees are bare 

But what do I care 

When I can play in the leaves. 


December 1950 Junior Edition 





1. MIDNIGHT Rutherford Montgomery 


(illus. by Pers Crowell) 


The hero of this story is a handsome wild horse who 
feared not man, nor beasts, nor the elements. Mid- 
night, a colt born wild and never tamed, was at- 
tacked by wolves in the winter and by humans in 
the summer. In a thrilling conclusion, Midnight 
proves that an old squatter is not a horse thief. 


Shirley Mondt, Grode 6 
Encinitas (Calif.) Union 
Teacher, Groce Staples 


Apple Tree Ripening 


Little, green, marble-like balls 

Hanging on a lady. All of a sudden 

Something happens—the lady gets rich ° 
And has big red rubies hanging on her | 


comms. ee ae 2. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER jonct Lambert 
; (illus. by Beth and Joe Krush) 


Enos Copple 1H5S., Omok, Wash 
Teacher, Miss V. Ruth Creveling 
Carrol had a million dollars but not a nickel’s worth 
Storm at Sea of fun until fate handed her a wonderful summer. 
She went to Fort Arden, Kansas, to spend a carefree, 
The sea gay vacation with her friend Penny Parrish and the 
Rocks dangerously. fun-loving, happy-go-lucky Parrish family, including 
And then the wind comes in brother Dick, who is going to West Point. 
Again, and then at last there comes 
The calm 
Victor Dupont, Grode 7 3. THE TATTOOED MAN Howard Pease 
New Lebanon Schoo!, Greenwich, Conn 
Teacher, Fronk M. Perry (illus. by Ralph Ray, Jr.) 


Here is a mile-a-minute adventure on a tramp 
freighter carrying a cargo of doom. Bound for the 
Mediterranean in search of his brother Neil, Tod 
Moran found plenty of trouble when he boarded the 
freighter Araby. Was the “Tattooed Man” friend or 
foe? Finding the answer brought Tod adventure! 


4. FOREST PATROL Jim Kjeigaard 


(illus. by George Meyerriecks) 


You should be honest and say, “I Some day, John Belden told himself, he would be a 
don’t know how to dance, but I'm will- | forest ranger. His chance came unexpectedly as a 
ing to try if you are, because I want to | one-year substitute in the Allegheny back country. 





Right This Way 


Signa Lane of Waban, Mass., asks: 


What should you do if a boy asks you | 
to dance and you don't know how? 





learn.” If he’s a good sport he may teach 
you a few steps, but don’t expect him 
to spend all evening with you. Excuse 
yourself after one dance. 


Don’t wait any longer to learn! If | 
your mother, father, brother, sister, or | 


cousin can’t teach you, ask a girl friend. 


Would it be all right for me to ask a 
boy to give me his picture? 


A girl never asks a boy for his picture. 
Sometimes boys and girls do exchange | 


pictures, but it always should be the 
boy's idea. 

If you or one of your friends has a 
camera, you might plan to take some 
snapshots of all your friends and include 
one of this boy. 





This is the exciting story of that year—plowing roads, 
fighting fires, doing all the things that make up 
a ranger’s life, and learning what makes real success. 
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sino 10 misTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country race. 
To regain his vim 

It was Planters for him 


EARLY! 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
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Tae Ssmsling 
Kh yles ae S400) 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 
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No Meat to Eat 
Mrs. Smith: “Will you weigh this 
package, please?” 
Butcher: “Of course. It weighs 23 


pounds. By the way, what's in it 


Mrs. Smith: “The bones of the 25 


| pound turkey you sold me yesterday.” 


Ralph Miller, Noble Detroit, wich 


Self-Preservation 


Man: “Why are you running so fast, 


| sonny?” 


Sonny: “I'm trying to stop two fel- 


| lows from fighting.” 


Man: “Who are they?” 
Sonny F vy Jones and me!” 


thariette Priew, Lame Springs (lows) Mublic Beheo! 


Something Missing 


He flew through the air 
With the greatest of ease 
But unfortunately 

He forgot his trapeze. 


Jenice Kiamm, Pits Geheol. Garden Grove, Calif 


After You 


Linda: “How was horseback riding 
yesterday?” 

Walter: “Not so good. My horse was 
too polite; every time we came to a 


| fence, he made me go first.” 


Linda Belerak, 274 fo Second i. Brooklyn. N. ¥ 


Cut-Rate Price 


Customer; “How much is your ham- 


‘| burger steak?” 


Butcher; “Twenty-five cents a 
pound.” 
Customer: “Why, at the corner store 


it's only twelve cents a pound.” 


Butcher: “Then why don’t you buy 
it there?” 
Customer: “Because they don’t have 


| any.” 


Butcher: “When I don’t have it, I sell 


| it for ten cents a pound.” 


Prencine Weingram.  & 64. Browns. N.Y 


The Acid Test 


Chemistry Professor: “1 am going to 
drop this half dollar into this glass of 
acid. Will it dissolve?” 

Student: “No, sir.” 

Chemistry Professor: “You seem very 
sure. Why won't it dissolve?” 

Student: “Because if it would, you 


wouldn't drop it in.” 
Bhirieyann Rudewicg. Fairhaven Junior Hig! 


Joke of the Week 


A mother hen was having trouble with 
her wayward chick. “If your father could 
only see you now,” she finally said, “he'd 
turn over in his gravy!" 

Martéean West. Mery Eltcebeth Post Geheot, Yume. Aria 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There ore 38 words in 
this purrie. Give your- 
self 2 points for each 
you get right. Top score 
is 76. 


. Any instrument, smal] enough to be 
held in the hand, for doing work 
The mystery animal pictured above. 
Bad, wicked 
Feet ( abbrev.) 

Relate a story; order 
Plural form of leaf 

. A person who is not free 
An opinion held by someone who be- 
lieves it to be the absolute truth. 
The mystery animal has a long 

22. Intense pains, tortures. 
Negative answer 
Girl's name, as in — — — — Raines, 
Otherwise; also, other, instead 
A song sung at Christmas time. 
By oneself, 

. If you receive a bad 


solitary 
cut, you 


The mystery animal is the 
— — — four-legged beast 
Preposition meaning “from.” 
Keep — — — the grass. 
Permit, allow 
Receive, obtain. 
1 have ( contraction 
A small brook (rhymes with hill), 
2. A beverage 
A large truck 
. Adam and — — -. 
Put in place 
. Nancy's nickname. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
23. Sick. 
2. 
25. 


29. J 

30. Everyone. 
31. A small deer. 
32. Half of two. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition 


Solution te last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-panda; 6-usual; 7-brindle; 9- 
ea; We-or; ll-awe; 12-bear; i5-aria; 16- 
amb; 17-ell; 19-be; 20-spa; 23-balloon; 26- 
seals: 27-Teddy 

DOWN: Sane 2-Asia; 3-nun; 4-Dad; 5- 
allow; 7-by; 8-ere; M-Arab; 12-ball; 13-era; 
l4-aim; 17-ebb 18-lea ; $0-sold; 21-posy; 
22-an; 24-Lee; 25-lad 





Conversation Change 


Wife: “T've got a lot of things I want 
to talk to you about.” 

Husband: “That's nice; usually you 
want to talk to me about a lot of things 
you haven't got.” 

Joseph Gains, Jr., J. N. Thorp School, Bo. Chicago, Til. 








will be earning more free book divi- 
dends—due next menth. 


Every one at T-A-B CLUB Head- 
rters 
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energy feature today’ 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
63 Preapect Avenue Magertt ren Ma end 
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Get on the right track for Fun and 
yularity with Teen-Topics! — 
a the ideas you long for —about 
dates and parties... beauty, fads, fun 
and easy-to-make gadgets! Get it... 


read it...and you, too, can rate™A”. 
Teen-Topics sets you back only 25¢ 
for a whole year and it comes eve 
month just “bustin’ out all over 


with ideas. Send the Coupon NOW! 


Judy's TEEN. > gg Dept.M-113 Dennison, 


Framingham, 


CT) 25¢ Enclosed “a year's subscription (12 issues) ! 
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good-foods- 
An di ail tho © gor aa Ss rds 
_ a 


w 1 want to be! 
So, “he cw ef » the bread 
that helps —at torr and 


between-m re too. 


1950, American Boker sn., Chicago 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy 





Students from 23 High Schools 
Discuss Issues on WNAX 


Five-State 


Radio Forum 


By MIRIAM YLVISAKER 


UT in South Dakota a radio station 
( 3 is proving that teen igers and ra 
dio stations both have 
ther than dance bands 
WNAX 


with the 


interests 
ind the Lone 
Yankton-Sioux City 
hers ot high 
South Dakota 


ind lowa, and with a parent 


Ranger 
working 
hools in 


Nebr iska 


teac 
Minnesota 


eacher organization, has evolved a high 


program thi ugh whicl 


express 


-ade 


parti 
i 


pUlrTipye i more 


take 


oo] forum 


wols now 


Climax of 


speakin 


m 


ind att 


ended 
| } 


schools 


vith 
he final spe iking 
champion 
Tuesday 
Americas 7 


Every following 
WNAX 
students 
hool in Nebraska 
und South Dakota are 
discussion. While the 


} 


evening 

Meeting on 
the voices of ) iigh school 
representing ig oT 


Minnesota. I 


ive quite the same 


hHnesse mes to id lib remarks 
w the questions 7] floor 
7 juite 


Meeting 


in accurate 


may not 
l is penetrating as those m Town 


WNANX’s high school 


yresentation of what 


forum is 
Mid 


is thinking 


vestern high school 


vith 
about current pr 

like Is American 
Breaking Down?” and “Should the 
und 14th Grades Be Added to Ow 


il Svstem?” engender heated 


Subjects 


Lite 


Family 


ms ! cosm oltan 


We 


t af «cS 
Betweer 

Philos phies? pre 
iting debates. Closer to 
is “Do Your Manners Need 
How Can We Better 
Boy and Girl Relationship” 


Need to Choose 
West 


stimul 


’ 
IVOKE 


and 


WNAX news director Art Smith takes questions from the floor. 


This high school forum is the brain 
child of station manager Robert R. Tin 
Station WNAX is ideally situated 
for such a program. It has studios in 
both Yankton, S. D., and Sioux City, Ia., 
and is widely heard in five Midwestern 
states— Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebras 
ka, and fourth district of 
lowa’s active Congress of Parents and 


cher 


lowa The 


Teachers co sponsors the forum series 
Art Smith WNAXs Sioux 


City studio, takes charge of 


manager of 
the hun 
dreds of details connected with sched 
orded at 
e high school being fe itured for the 
veek plaved back 


uling. The forums ar 


th 
! 


wire ree 
m the air that eve 
mng 
Principal Is Moderator 

W hile WNAX handles the business of 
contacting ] igh hool prim ipals and 
uranging the broadcast details 
to the 


its up 


teachers—usually in the speech 


lepartment to choose their topics elect 
speakers 


talks 


volves holding student elections 


ind help them prepare theit 
Sometimes choosing spe akers in 
some 
times an elimination contest, or perhaps 
wutstanding speec h students are chosen 

at any rate, it’s up to the faculty to get 
the speakers that make the difference 
between good and poor forums 

Another important factor in the dif 
ference between a good and poor forum 
is the competence of its 
John Schmidt 
School® in 


’ 


moderator 
ot Leeds High 


cts 


principal 
Sioux City 
or for all broad 
Climax of the 
All-day 
spring at Sioux City 
ind attended by ea 


and 


is modera 
ists 

weekly winter forums 
Workshop held in the 
s Leeds High School 


} spe ik 


h week s four 


is the 


ers their te achers 

xcasional principal. It's an 

# them « ming 
from as far as Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
100 miles away 


After welcoming the 80 to 


me tor the group, some 


100 stu- 


*Regular subscriber to Scholastic 
zines 


Maga- 


dents, the topic is assigned for the day's 
discussion, Some of the morning is spent 
in discussion in Leeds High classrooms, 
some in group conferences. Each high 
s¢ hool selects one speaker to represent 
it in a round-robin speaking competition 
to determine the four finalists to take 
part in the ultimate forum broadcast 

Here's a brief chronology of the 1949 
workshop 


5:50-9:00 


coming 


im and wel 
during which time the 
One 


Losing 


Registration 
ceremony 
topic was assigned 
Are We 
Freedoms? 


9:00-9:45 a.m 


hoos 


subject 
Our Basic 


recent 
Americans 


High school groups spent 


s time ing One spe aker to re present 
in the 


preparing 


hem ifternoon competition and in 


speech material 

9:45-10:45 
Leeds High 
to the 


im.—Each team visited one 


lassroom, outlining 


its top 
The 


were incorporate d 


group and inviting discussion 


ideas brought out here 
into the speech of that high school’s re pre 
thus the final winning speech 
work of students 
rather than just the ideas of one individual 
10:45-11:50 
ute speeches by the high school groups 
11:30-12:00 m 
12:30-2:05 


sentative 
represented the many 


i.m.—Completion of 4-min- 
Speec h rehearsal 
p.m.—Elimination contest to 
choose the four students for the final broad 
cast Judging was done by the teachers, 
f whom rated their own students 
2:10 p.m The entire student body 
faculty of Leeds High, visiting faculty mem- 
bers, and students 
high broadcast 
Secret balloting by faculty members deter 
1 the 


meoed on the 


nome 


and 
assembled for the wire 


recorded school forum 


and his rare 


broadcast 


nine final winner was 


anime 


George \V 
Meeting 


broad 


America’s Town 
hailed the 
the best 


evet heard « 


Denny, Jr 
moderator forum 


ists as “one of local 


forum broadcasts I've 

For the 
chance to speak up, to demonstrate in- 
in the burdens that will fall on 


their shoulders within a very few years 


students, its a welcome 
terest 


For a leaflet on this forum plan, write 
WNAX,. Yankton, S$. D 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


Seeing the Audio Fair 


vere 
“™ mci stithtia 
rh 
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abr vad 


ft 


country 


COTES 


und we 
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manutacturers 


re 


ng 
Sone 
at the 


mven 


Audio Engineering Society 


in 


visible 


ind audible in the display rooms on two 


Hotel New Yorke 
Educational 
cl by 


abstracted in ti 


floors of the 


\ paper 


Ui 


ements presente 


equipmer 
aoe athon 
t 
which 
ations o 


intages 


se re 
ser 
wgamzati 


itting } 


speaking, ar 
t time 
grunts « 
Approy al 
lisplay 
ski 
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Aun 


} 
atw 
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the 


lio Re 


var humble 


printe dl 


av reert 
lesigned 
nd mis 


teaching 


sirable in 


r enteriam 


n 
t) 


on 
“ 


ul 


certain 
vw fields 


all fow 


his 


and 


16 
pi kup 


microgroove rec ords and trans rip 
the 


exhibited a 


tions with Sarne This con 


cern also small, Cerman 
made portable tape recorder and repro 
spring 


4» 


ducer, battery operated with a 


motor to drive the tape—runs min 
utes on one winding 

I was very much impressed by the 
new portable dual-speed Ampex Model 
400 tape recorder, which provides dual 
track ot 


excellence previously obtainable only on 


the 


recording at 75 pet second 


larger professional machines with 
at 15 
or 


full-track recording second 
Without 
this machine is priced at $795; weighs 
ibout 62 Ibs. The four 
tions I suggested to you last month ar 


follow for ti 


per 


microphone loudspeaker 


quality ques 


unswered = as ve Ampex 


Model 400 
The trequency response range at 7.5 
nad 0) to 15,000 
w minus 4 decibel 
7 10,000 


per 


vcles pet second 


plus or minus 


y les pet “wn 
15" | 
Y)-15,000 cycles | 

wis 2 decibels. At the pe ak re 

total harmo 


listort 


ver second the frequency re 

“er second plus 
ording 
el the m is less than 
ent, and the signal-t 


55 decibels, Flutter 


ent roo in 


nome rath is 
less 


at 


ent 


und wow are 
wpuare 
nd, and le 0.2 


second 


5 per 





own to mimeographers, the A 
w plans expansion int 
ting market 


A B. Dick ( 


with machine 


5700 W 


Grand Rapids 2 
Mich nnoun new line of folding 
om y steel construction 
ding Fifties come 


plyw wd seat 


healrs type tu ur 


the “tf 


all-stee! 


im three models 
lacquered and leath- 


erette seat 


FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


This Ampex is the machine that C. J 
LeBel 


stration at the Columbus meeting of the 


ind I borrowed for our demon 


American Speech and Hearing Associa 
tion in November, and will use at the 
Christmas meeting of the Speech Asso 
ciation ot New York City 
It can be had in the carrving case or 


mounted in 


America in 


a console or rack-mounted 
in your radio workshop control room 
Another impressive professional-type 
two-speed tape recorder is the Concer 
tone 
The 
or single-track heads is $345 
with 


recorder with either dual-track 
In 
amplifier 
45 lbs 


The frequency response at 15 


basic 
A carrying 
8 


and costs 


case monitoring and 
speaker it weighs about 
$427.50 net 
second uniform (plus or minus 2 

530 to 15,000 cycles 

per second 50 to 
per second plus or minus 2 decibels 
at 


than 


is 


per 


decibels) from per 


second; at 7.5 
cycles 
The total 


miasimunm 


harmonic distortion normal 
le vel 
cent. The signal to-noise ratio is better than 
3 decibels Hutter 
than 0.1 ent at 15” per 
than 0.2 per 7 


signal is less 2 pet 


and wow le ss 


ond 


per second 


und the 


pet Sen less 


it ? 


cent 


Also impressive in an entirely difter- 
price ind weight category is the 
Masco “Sound-Reel” dual-track 


dual-speed tape recorder 


ent 


new 
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projectors 
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1-A Visual Education ( 
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HS. Radio Wor hop When you acidelas on 


RE you looking around more or less 
frantically for a Christmas script? 8 
The Nationa! Scholastic Radio Guild 
newsletter for December will include 
some information on this 
subject. What's more, by 
the time this reaches you, 
the second of four scripts 
for 1950-51 Guild mem 
bers will be ready for 
distribution. So, if you 
haven't already sent in 
your membership, do it 
now. Forward, with the 
$4 annual fee, to Director, National 
Scholastic Radio Guild, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. ¥ 
The Chicago Radio Council has in 
wugurated a Junior Central Radio and 
Television Workshop for younger stu- 
dents, to supplement its Central Radio 
ind Television Workshop for high 


schools. The new workshop meets for 





two hours on Saturday morning. First 
hour is given over to training in mike | AND BE SURE YOU 
techniques interpretation and acting; a TAKE ADVANTAGE oF 


second to production, culminating in a THESE OTHER 
broadcast called Children’s Radio Play 


house. Membership is limited to 30 a3 AUDIO-AIDS 
chosen by audition 


Patricia Green (of Portland, Oregon's 


Board of Education Station KBPS on ; AUDIO RECORD 


leave at New York University, reports A monthly publication that 
} brings you up-to-the-minute in 


that one of the station’s most effective 
~ formation on all phases of tape 
wograms in 1950 was a dramatic show 


' and dise recording. Yours for 


| roduced by high sch ol the asking, without cost or ob- 


vritten and 


students—object, to help oric young ligation 


*? 
AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950 Yes — for uniform output and uniform quality, 
' . A veleitile ‘collsaion of pets professional recordists know that there’s no sub- 
extra —t irily | wieulas, stedentavitnen vedio stitute for Audiotape. That's because it’s made in 


ind don ts 


) from elementary to 


ll. Old-timers in 


: scripts from the 1950 Scholastic our own plant, under our own constant super- 
new sur Magazines and A. E. R. contests. 


_ vision and control, on special machines designed 
illed Opera Available at cost—$1.00 net each 


by our own engineers. And every foot of Audiotape 
HOW TO MAKE is monitored for output, uniformity, and freedom 
GOOD RECORDINGS from distortion. 


A 140-page, authoritative and To make professional-quality recordings every 
non-technical handbook covering time, be sure to use Audiotape — available with 
all phases of disc recording. Pro 
fusely illustrated. Now in its 10th 
printing. $1.20 net each to edu for a free sample and let Audiotape epeak for itself. 


red or black oxide on plastic or paper base. Send 
cational institutions *Trede Mark 


Fee 8 88S SS ees 


Please send me the items checked AUDIO DEVICES, INC, 
CJ Free, 300-foot sample of (() plestic 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. (Dept. 2G) 


base or paper bese) Audiotape 
) Literature on Audiodis<s 


[] Add my name to your free mailing list 
for Audio Record 


copies of AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950. 


) copies of HOW TO MAKE GOOD 
RECORDINGS 


(check or money order enclosed) STATE 


Pee 2 @eeeeoeee® 
—— eae ere ae ae 


\ : I uxens S2 SS eee eee Seas aeaeaawaoecuannsaaananaad 
ANC A | 
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Library Skills Made Easy 
By VERA FALCONER 


YETTING students t ‘ ! ) 0 i variety of subjects—correct ways 
VD properl eu t problem o use a book, the Dewey Decimal Sys- 


Ml em. the card catalogue, the atlas, find 


tt 


ing quotations, the Reader's Guide, etc 
Prepared under the direction of Ruby 
Ethel Cundiff, these library training 
posters can be purchased from Wilco 

»& let Co 1255 S. Wabash Ave ica Films, 18 E. 41st St.. New York 17 
Chicago 5) singly, in selected groups 


a set of six filmstrips 40 to 45 frames 
mplete set of 28 , : 


. , each, is another excellent aid for library 
2) The Library Series (Young Amer : : 
training—also for English classes or to 


teach study skills. Hardy Finch 
contributing editor on Enel 


i muy 
glis! 
the scripts und acted as adviser Indi 
vidual Strips are The Book—maijor parts 
of a book and chief rules for proper care 
The Dewey Decimal System—classifica 
tion and shelving according to thi 
tem The Card Catalog—nature 
function; The Dictionary, Part I 
phabetical source % information 
words; The Dictionary. Part Il—as 
source of other intormatior The En y 
clopedia nature imMl =Uise 
detailed intormation 

A question: How do you 
of teachers’ guides, manuals 


whicl 


oA LE CE CO COB as 


paccompany movies 
Its most upsetting to g 
i showing only to find tl 
script 1s missing 
solved thi ly 


vou share 





can | iss i 
Your 
ably has 
The Stat 
sion Divi 
Magnetic Recording at its Best! a oe 


# compre! 


Fidelitone| 


RECORDING WIRE * RECORDING TAPE 


=) 


.. for any magnetic recorder 


 PERMO, Sree yfreretodl 


Ravenswood Avenyve 


CHICAGO 26 ILLINOIS 





To Build Vocabularies 


Continued from page 8-T 


" 
Let us call this boy Bill, for that was 


iS thane 
Soames was not too disappointed 


} +} , 


en he gave urth to a 


Fleur.” 
Babbit 


ned graces 


daughter 


the old-fash 
going to bed 


has a few of 


such as not 
drunk every night 

The 
emitting whelps at every leap 

At birth he normal healthy 
boy, who romped around with his little 
DOV 


hound rushed over the moor 


was a 
trie nds ( 


From the Councils 
From the highly 
the New England Association of Teachers 
# English, New Haven, October 20-21, w 
remember the 


successful meeting of 


following quotes 

a great actor 

Yale Daily News 

lish are on the front 
work and to keep 

John H 


A good teacher has to be 
Ellis 
The teachers of Eng 
to make 
Western culture 
Crider, 


Carrison chairman 


line democrac y 
from declining, 
Boston Herald 

students to write in 
them 


editor, 


Teach short time 
limits 
vloud give them more op ortunities for 
speaking, not debating Kobert Hilkert, 

ce-pre sident, Federal Reserve Bank, Phila- 


lelphia 


give practice in reading 


Notes and quotes sent us by Eula P 
Mohle from the English Worksh yp in Gal 
Texas, Oct. 28 
Most English teachers need to be 
of the work of the 
learn how language grows 
lard, University of Texas 

We should seek 
worry unremittingly over having something 
to say and to say it forcefully.” F. E. Ektelt 
fexas A. & M. College 

Elected to serve as chair: 

op for 1951: Mary 
leachers’ College 


eston, 
nore 
aware linguists and to 

Rudolph Wil 
students 


to have our 


van of the Work 
Estill, Sam Houston 


Officers of new affiliates of the NCTE 
English Council of Greater Baltimore, Nick 
Aaron Ford, Morgan State College, pres 
Hattie L. Pinder, Booker | Wa 
Junior High School, sec.; New Hampshire 
Council of Teachers of Engli Lloyd 
Simpson pres.; J. Mil ri 


shington 


( oncord 
#t Manchester, sec 
[wenty-two new members been 
udded to the NCTE Committee on Publi 
Marguerite Dart Berkeley 
Calif.; George Alves, Oakland, Calif.; Paul 
Stoddard Falls Village Conn Mona 
O'Hara, Hartford, Conn.; Barbara Garst 
lll.; Elsie Beatty, Rockford, Ill 
Bloomington, Ind.; Ruth H 
atayette Ind Frances Williar 
Haute, Ind.; Eugene Carroll, Con 
Mont Charlotte Tavlor, Lancaster 
Julia Murray, Buftal N. ¥ Ruth 
ill Beacon, Eugene, Ore.; Mary L. Jami 
Butler, Pa.; David Paul iladelphia 
Casimir Tyburski, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
hel Wood Rapid City, S. Dak 
Lynchburg, Va.; Dorothy Koller, 
er Dam Wis Arnold Vieth Mil- 
ikee, Wis Earl Hutchinson, Oshkosh, 
Ruth Gober, Platteville, Wis 


Relations 


John 


Musica! instruments 


preduce mony high 


Overtones (sbi lonts 


SCALE NEW 


WITH THE 
“FULL 
FIDELITY” 


MAGNECORDER PT6 
student interest 
pach MORE subyects 


Use Mognecor 


SPEECH 


CORRECTION 


MUSIC 
ANALYSIS 


= 


PHYSICS 
AND SCIENCE 


ips 


FQREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


civics 
DEBATES 
ORAMATICS 


Speokers ond singers 
mote high 





More (04:0 slotions use Mogre 
corde: thon ol! ether profes, 
strona! tope recorders 


The Mognrecorder 
P16 JA reproduces off 
the soueds — 
te the top 


bos! schoo! recorders 
miss more thon two 


mport 


tounds 
thirds of the wor 
too 


ont sounds 


TEACHING HEIGHTS 


REPRODUCES ALL 

SOUNDS “FULLY 

ALIVE’ = 
REALISTICALLY 


Only by using the Magnecorder PT6-JA in your 
classroom can you and your students appreci- 
ate what “Full Fidelity” recording does to im- 
prove student self-criticism exercises. Magne- 
corder captures all the essentials of speech and 
music that bring a recording to life — high fre- 
quency voice qualities, articulations, and musical 
overtones — at a price your school can afford! 


MEETS BROADCAST STANDARDS 


Magnecorder’s frequency range of 50 to 15,000 
cycles per second is twice the range of compar- 
ably priced instruments; meets high broadcast 
standards. Magnecorder is lightweight and 
trouble-free — so simple your students can op- 
erate it 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE YOURSELF! 


Learn how Magnecorder can help extend and 
improve your teaching effectiveness. Arrange 
for a Magnecorder PT6-JA demonstration 
NOW (there's no obligation). Write today to: 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © DEPT. $-12 














-—=<Visit EUROPE | 
with a Purpose 


Fase mating Mineraries | outstanding 


tour leadership ander American 


College Professors; opportunity of 


cheering « tour emphasizing some 
particular phase of European culture 
Fnglich Hittory & Literatare. Politi 


cal Science, Classical Backgrounds 
Muri Art A 
Architecture, Comparative Education 


Modern Hi- 


twenty 


Appreciation. Drama 


Er onomics Furopean 


tery. ete. Groups limited te 


five member 


Fetabliched in 1919 for the purpose 


of making available to students and 


teachers educational travel program 


many with academic credit possi 


bilitie. 


Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 Re Bos » Mass. 


ACCLAIMED! 


it be used by all”—Rev. Wm. 5. 
Heckman, Educational Screen 


“Let 


“Mer 


Farkas is to be highly commended™ 


Dr. Rebert VM. Perry, Film News 


Mew Protestents, Catholics and Jews 
Worship 
A film that students of every faith 
in every school should see 
4 Vicholas Parkas Preduction 
Duily Rental $10.00 
$7 


Seed me sewer latest 


SSLEC TED MOTION FIC TURES 


TTT TLC TTL 


Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Please mail to branch nearest you 


ASSOCIATION FILA 


BUDGETING 


for Summer Goals 


By MARTHA BENNETT KING 


p> it seem out-of-the-world, day 
dreaming, to wish for a summer 
tour to Europe or Mexico or Canada? 
Or to wish for 
in a famous university 
Do you sink back 


had the money"? 


A Stimmer school session 


2 


ind sigh “If I only 
With five months to go before sum 


mer, there are a number of ways to as 


semnble the needed dollars. You might 
subtle to the 
ind relatives that small checks 
wi ipped im red ribbons would be most 
You 

t small livicl nd or bonus checks 
line An Saturdays or 
through the Christmas and Easter holi 


wonders 


unt with suggestions 


family 


leome as Christmas gifts may 


extra job on 


| in’ do 
ut i\ But most 
method of budgeting 
i method which 


] 


you need 


to help you on 
effective of all is 
your in 
Line up 
und wish for most 


rake 


i lew 


savs 


/ 


ur spending to those 


wishes come true 


1+ 


used 


like 


getting 


seem 
iid to 
But 


now 


Budgeting more 

strait jacket 

the things vou 
} 


( wnged 


than an 


want most times 
Budgeting 


dollars toward a 


means 


guiding your chose n 


goal, not permutting dimes or half dol 
lars to be captured in unexpected ways 


Take i look at the 


been spending money. Line 
| 4 


realistic way 


you ve up 


I 
You have certain 


} 


such is 


the figures on paper 


future fixed rent 


exp misec’s 


insurance, | $ uw license. You have 


osts, such as food 


But 


of things called 


K 


ind vou ilso 
wore’sy 
we flexible” expenses. For example 
ind 
You attend meet 
take out subscriptions to px 
You ind birth 


iistmas gifts. You 


nake donations to charities 

I ff groups 
buy wedding 
indulge 
reation, trom 
rseback 
Sunday night 
i flexible 
I}, } 


going 
riding, to 
sup 
CXpM Tse 

u'll 


s Capture 
iptu 1 


t ronest \ 
detective 
Study this 
yu know 


} 


rarettes 
a. 


stories coliet " 


Hexible” expenditures list till 


dollars can be temporarily 


your number me wish for 


next summer 


take a weeks of 
menting to adjust familiar 


It may tew experi 


and wnOCon 
scious spending routines. But once vou 
get the knack of the 


and once you have a specific goal in 


new budgeting 


mind, you'll be amazed at the ingenious 
ways you'll find for reaching it. Work 
on those figures you've lined up until 
you have a spending plan which really 
purpose.* Be that 
every penny is being spent to your cur 


serves your sure 


rent advantage. Can you adjust the 
amounts you're spending for day-to-day 
living? Naturally reduce 


food expenditures below health stan 


you wouldn't 


dards. But can you do your own laundry 
or house cleaning, or trim the edges of 
inv routine cost? You might even ex 
“fixed” 


Payments might be staggered 


armmitve vour expenses with an 
eagle eve 
over the next 12 months or rearranged 
in some way which does not upset long 
term pl ins 


Occasionally 


ng a 


establish 
reasonable spending plan, it is 
wise to borrow money for this summer's 
+} tor 


man 
Payments can he 


after clearly 


goal rather wait inother sum 


mer made through 
the following vear 


} 


according to plan 


Farmers ind Misibessmen borrow as a 
lar 


ing their 


regu aad necessary part of operat 


businesses. Educators are in 
business too the 
They make substantial investments of 
$4,000 to $10,000 in training for their 


jobs 


business of teac hing 


Investment in further training at 
universities or in educational travel may 
Often it 


A masters 


be equally valuable brings 
w doctor's 
And 
are credit equivalents for educa 


Do you kn mw \ 


system's requirements for such credits? 


specific rew irds 
de tree can assure increase d salary 
there 


tional travel mur school 


It now that vou can deduct 


for 


appears 
tax 
turther 

Teacher 


returns 


corn your invest 
See 
Oct. 11 p 4-1 


must be 


purposes 
ments nm educat 
Scholastic 
Long range estimated 
of v faith in 


yourself—plus an estimate of future in 


in terms uur ambitions and 


come margins over ind ibove necessi 


thes 
Effective 


spending, however, is the surest way of 


budgeting or planned 


wishes in a 


consistent] attaining your 
1 


harp 
Sharpen 
goals now 


modern world your 


1 
pencu ind set your summer 


vou ll be on vour way before vou know 


totalled 
Or 
} | 


100} 


Textbooks sales tor 


$139.000.000. a 5 


1949 


per cent gain 
and high NC 


xccounted for $88,300,000 


this total, elementary 


sale s 





By JOYCE T. NEAL, Mattoon, Ill. 


Relax in Mexico 


s\ E teachers generally are inter- 
ested in the practical side of most 
money-involving projects. I will begin 
by explaining that most teachers, with a 
little systematic can afford 
a trip to Mexico. My two children and 
Mexico with friends for a 
two-months’ vacation and spent slightly 
less than $1,000. And 
you approach Mexico with a 
thetic attitude yourself 
ind profit by your experience far more 
than the dollar 
This was my second trip, and I hope to 
return some day 

If you to relax, | 
Mexico. You will do it even in spite of 


budgeting 
I drove to 


rest assured, if 
sympa 
you will enjoy 
value of 


your venture 


need recommend 
yourself 
does not need to relax 
ico City, the altitude 


lax. And the climate is 


And what teacher, come June 
Once in Mex- 
will make you re 


ideal—warm, 


JOSE FERRER 


America’s 


first actor 
... as the one 


days the year round, with de- 
lightful, cool, wool-blanket nights. 

In the daylight hours we browsed 
around in picturesque Chapultepec 
Park at the foot of historic Chapultepec 
Castle, or in down-town Alameda Park, 
or taxied (economically, too) over to 
the Zocalo to bask in the local color of 
the National Palace, or to the gigantic 
cathedral with its huge resounding 
bells. Then we sauntered back to our 
hotel, indulging in one of Mexico's fa- 
vorite sports bargaining 


sunny 


The attitude of the Mexican people, 
their philosophy of life, soon permeates 
the tourist. He soon learns, as one of 
our guides put it, “When in 
as the Mexicans do.” 


It is useless to try to hurry 


Rome, do 


the Mexi 
; and after 
uur shoul 


cans. They just won't hurry 


a while we learned to shrug 


19-T 


ders and take things in our stride and 
gauge our timing by theirs. However, 
although they will not hurry, they are 
always pleasant. 

In two months down there I failed to 
see a single truly angry Mexican. They 
are used to tourists from the United 
States trying to hurry them. They said 
with amusement, “Those Americanos!” 
and continued at their usual pace. It is 
truly the land of mafana, but to please 
their visitors they have streamlined the 
expression to, “un momento.” Then they 
smile and proceed with no more haste 
than when they said, “mafiana.” 

Not that they are unaccommodating 
At the slightest request they make every 
effort, at their own tempo, to comply. 
If the particular waitress or salesman 
does not have sufficient English to fulfill 
a request, he will continue drafting an- 
other one or two or three until, eventu 
ally, he gets the job done amid a chorus 
of mixed Spanish and English and the 
inevitable smiles 

If you are in a rut and need a fresh 
point of view or a stimulating change 
of environment, you will enjoy Mexico 
with its Aztec ruins, the pyramids, the 
museums, the deserted monasteries and 
missions, and the bull fights; Toluca’s 
colorful weekly market, swarming with 
natives buying and selling everything 


The motion picture that has been 
awaited for more than fifty years 
has been brought to the screen by 
Stanley Kramer Productions with 
José Ferrer re-creating the role he 
so successfully portrayed on the 


Broadway stage in 1946-47. 
Stanley Kramer, producer of 

“Champion,” “Home of the Brave”’ 

and ‘The Men,” wishes to aid edu- 


cators in teaching the original and 


and only... 


Fabulous Hero 


William Prince « Morris Carnovusky 
Ralph Clanton « Lloyd Corrigan 
Virginia Farmer 
Produced by Stanley Kramer 
Directed by Michael Gordon 
Screenplay by Carl Foreman 
Associate Producer George Glass 
Music by Dimitri Tiomkin 
Released thru United Artists 


Famous Nose... 


motion picture interpretations of 


ROSTAND’S IMMORTAL 


DE BERGERAC 


(The Brian Hooker Translation) 


For that purpose 


Kramer Productions offers 


co-starring 


MALA POWERS 


with 


FREE 


FILM STRIP (now available - fifty frames 
in 35 mm) with manual for teachers 
STUDENTS’ GUIDE (Available soon) 
SELECTED STILLS & OTHER DISPLAY MATERIAL 
THESE MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO; 
Educational] Dept. "Cyrano de Bergerac” 
Stanley Kramer Distributing Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


A 25¢ Bantam Book Edition of the Hooker version 


now available. Order through Scholastic Book Service. 
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Educational 
Foreign Travel 
Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Our tours are planned for intelli- 
gent travelers whe like to combine 
@ thrilling educational experience 
with @ happy corefree vacation 
Treveling | with _ Helondty, cultured 

holars + the ity of 
hearing ee ae speeches by 
lecal guides. Our potrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to 
those they influence 


SEASON OF 1951 


PL ROPEAN SEMINAR ‘ 


. 





ART APPRECIATION. A 


' ‘ 
brow “— « tea herve 
rene OF FLROrE 


rain. 


lew ¢ 


MLS AND DRAMA TOME. 4 


Se ANEPENAVESA 


VODERN FLROFEAN HISTORY 


‘ 


(LASSI AL BAC ROOM Nie ‘ 


OHOOL FOR CLASSICAL STLIIES IN ATHENS 


Sem tal “IN SP MINAR 


SACRO RON NES OF OP NCLES fie TORY 
TiTPRMATIRG st - 


' 
n) 


SCTE EAN<.HEPR CRE O88 


st Tt ws Ten as 


BUREAU sal UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


steblished 189) 


1!) Boyd Street Newton Moss 


litte hhh 


Bureau of Un 


1! Beye 


versity Trewel 
Newton Mess 


SCRE REERRREEEERRRRRR RRR e eee eee eee 


from live pigs to silver jewelry; Cholula 
the city of 365 churches; Puebla (reached | 
by the road of Cortez and Maximilian 
with its secret convent, the Convent of 
Santa Monica 


' 


its pottery and onyx fac 
wies; Acapuleo with its tropical scen 


«eT beaches, beautiful modern hotels 
its sophisticated night clubs and Holly 
Xochimileo with its 


islands and fresh-flower be 


wood patronage 
Hoating 


de« ked 


silver city, where 


work las Taxco the ancient 
you feel as if you had 
suddenly been projec ted into a fifteenth 


century 


dream, and Paricutin’s crater 


belching fire and smoke 


If you enjoy the romantic and senti 
mental, you will bask in the 
% Mexican lore 


event 


profusion 
They are romantic 
whom they did 
arlotta and Maxi 


they emphasize the 


itxnut people of 
not approve like ¢ 
milian. Likewise 
legend of the Virgin of Guadaloupe 
She has become the patron saint of all 
Mexico 


trimmed 


her shrine is a beautiful, gold- 


church where her picture is 
$2,000,000 circlet of 


donated by wealthy 


crowned with a 


owe Is Mexican 
women 

Also 
at the 


they dwell daily on the 
two 


legend 


nearby extinct volcanoes 


Popo itepet! and the Sleeping Lady 
They point out the snow-outlined form 
# the lady and tell 

ire in love I 


me of the 


vou that she and 
ogether they are 
Mexico. One 
them both 
it does some- 


symbols of 


guide said. “Whenever I see 


toe ther ma clear day 
thing to oe 

a camera fan, Mexico holds 
untold possibilities as to variety of sub 


It vou are 


pects ind colors. Many of my colored 
Teachers who care 


find 


available 


slides are pure gems 


to study during the summer will 


miimerous summet schools 


There are also a number of all-ex 
week tours 
Alt} migh food may be 


lem in 


pense tw 
‘ prob 
through the 
adequate restaurants 


quate 
traveling by car 
intermwr there are 
American Highway; and 
there are 


slong the Pan 
n Mexico City 
] 


places 
pia 


excellent eat 


ing und modern hotels. If vour 
truly 
two San- 
Mexico Citv. The 


at exe h inde 


purse ind indicate a 
eoeng” in cliet 


m HKestaurants m 


ippe tite 
there are now 


wesent rate 


| has been fixed 


the dollar. So, all in all, 
great cd for his dollar in 


t 5.65 pesos to 


ind figuratively 


$25 to Miss Neal 
fer her fine story 
and te you, too, if 
you send in one ovr 
judges like Dead- 
line: February |}. 





How to Get a 
Kick Out of Math 


Now, You Too 
Can Make 
Math Interesting 
and Fun 

to Your Students 


ny 


IVEN -UP your class- 

Keep your 

students on their 

toes! Here is 

teresting new 

that makes 

matics a fascinating 

entertaining game 

that actually stimulates your students 
Hundreds of puzzies, brain teasers and 
tricks can give you and your classes 
hours of pleasure at the same time 
extending a math lesson 


room! 


Break Up the Monotony of tvery Dey 
Class Routine 

MATH i FUN, by the eminent mathe- 
matician Joseph Degrazia, gives you a 
few problems that are difficult but the 
majority of these brain teasers can be 
solved by the student. The book is il- 
lustrated. An ideal gift for your fellow 
teacher. Order Math Is Fun Today! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Just send your name and address with 
$2.75. C.0.D."s accepted (you pay post 
age) if mot pleased, return the book 
within 5 days for full refund. Hurry 
Order NOW! 


GRESHAM PRESS, DEPT. S 


11 Broedwoy New York 4, N.Y 








8 FILMSTRIPS 
SHAKESPEARE SERIES 


$3.50 each $22.50 per 

Introduction to William Shakespeare 
Shakespeare's Theatre 

“As You Like lh” “Romeo and Juliet” 


“Henry V" “Hamlet” “Macbeth” 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 17 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!-Easy! ‘Private! 


if you oney — any amount 

vat fa mail this ad for hete Sreens ca phe «a 

BORROW SY Ot eS © co-stgne4ns, no endorsers 

Completely private. Seheo!l board, merchants, friends 
will net know you are applying for « loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL « 

1 your *gnreture only pay mM convenient me« ynthiy 
installments not necessary te pay on | brincipal furing 
summer vacation if your salary stops! Foil details 
maiied in plain envetope Cut out and mai! this ad today! 


I stare FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P-151 
i 210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 6 lows 
] NAME 


A ADDRESS 


‘| STATE 
Bans a nanan anaana 








Ruins for Rent 
Guide ‘This castle has 
three hundred years 


Not 


been touc hed, nothing altered 


stood for 
a stone has 
nothing 
repaired or replaced.” 

Visiting Yank 
landlord we have 


CHALIF RECORDS 
for BALLET TECHNIQUE 


For Teaching or Home Practice 


“Must have the same 





Album of four 12-inch unbreakable 
78 rpm records pressed and recorded 
by Columbia Records Inc., #4 melo- 
dious classica) selections in all tempos 
and all completely separated 

70 exercises briefly described, from 
Baby Work to Advanced Technique 
with music indicated, for each 

FREE CIRCULAR 

Eoch Album $16.50 inci 

Send check or money order to 


CHALIF, 113 W. S7th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


oll texes 








ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Put on cssistent in your classroom! 
Semple sets, O8J. TESTS, J. Coescr, Homie 
Macbeth, Moby Dick, Silos Marner, The Tem 
pest, Treas. island, Ivanhoe. Kidnapped, Tale 
of Two Cities for only $2.00. 

Many other titles also GRAMMAR 
BOOK REVIEW TESTS 
THE PERFECTION FORM CO 


TESTS 


LOGAN, IOWA 


= 











f Des >_> 


ou want to buy or S¢ 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL * 
* OR SUMMER CAMP? 


Kindtergarte 
erties Call po write Real Estate Dest. Section R 
NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

\ Fifth Ave. New York 17 mu? we 








For Holiday Cheer 
and Holiday Giving 


(or for yourself) 


SALTE 
AND 
PEPE 
$2.79 


This colorful pair will cheer your table for 
breakfost buffet supper borbecve 
Hand-painted on wood, they stand 4/2" high 


WOODEN 


suests ~ 
Moy separate 
Immediate shipment 


SALAD SCISSORS, $1.98 


ove this compact salod 
fork and spoon 
We poy postoge 


LIP THIS ORDER FORM 


be used as 








SPECIALTIES 


OUSE-WISE 
‘ ry age Station 








SHEIK in Pakistan the other day 
ordered from the Winston Company 
a copy of the cartoon collection, Hou 
to Torture Your Wife A request 
for a copy of How to Lay a Nest Egg 
recently reached the book's publisher 
from the Progressive Farmer 
at Winston is divided as to whether 
the magazine knows that the subtitle 
ot the volume is Financial Facts of Life 
for the Average Girl or is interested in 
behalf of its readers’ poultry 


Opinion 


For Christmas Festivities 
The Christmas Forest, by 
Fatio (Aladdin, $1.25), a read-aloud 
family book that 8-year-olds can read 
Let's Celebrate Christmas, by 
Horace Gardner (A. S. Barnes, $2.50) 
a book brimful of suggestions 
and source material that will make a 
Christmas party 
successful Christmas, by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner's, $3), revised edi 
tion of a popular collection of children’s 
poems and 
The Christmas 
illustrated by 


Dunlap, $1), 


Louise 


ideas, 


home or community 


Christmas 

Surprise Book 
Wild (Grosset & 
with six pop-ups 


stories about 


Irma 


That Christmas Gift 

What to give a teen-ager for Christ 
mas? What better than a book written 
for that age? Ask your bookseller about 

Richard Watkins’ Hurricane Secret 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50); Son of the 
Coach, by Philip Harkins (Holiday 
House, $2.50): Rose Duncan at Bataan 
by Stanley Pashko (Messner, $2.50) 
Door to the North, A Saga of Four 
teenth Century America, by Elizabeth 
Winston, $2.50 Teen-age 
Cowboy Stories, by Stephen Payne 
Grosset & Dunlap, $1 Winter Wed 
Martha B. Harper (1 
Tim s Plac f by 
$2.50 


Coatsworth 


ing by memMans 
Eva kK 


» Dream 


House 


$2.50 Evans 
Putnam Blueprint of 
by Olga Townsend ( Whittlese 
$2.50 Liberty Maid. by Helen 1 
Morgan Westminster Press, $2.50 
That Useless Hound, b Leon Whitnes 
Dodd, Mead, $2.50 Vargaret, b 
Janette Sebring Lowre Harpe 
$2.50): Going Steady, b Ant Emer, 
Westminster $2.50 Paddy Points 
the Way, by David Grew Coward 
Vict inn $2 75 


New one-act pla collection for high 

chool English: Modern One-act Plays 
edited by Francis Griffith, principal 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn 
and Jose ph Mersand English chairman 
Long Island City High School, New 
York; Harcourt, Brace, publishers. 


Harpy Fincu 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Choirman 

Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee 


Our 


Books 
This Month= 


e@ Everybody sooner or later wants to 
read Emerson Hough's The Covered 
Wagon, a great description of pioneer 
life and in itself a great story. It is a 
book that helps one to understand 
America better. For those who preter 
humor with mystery there is 
Earl Derr Bigger’s famous tale, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate. Few more ingenious 
mystery stories have ever been written. 


mixed 


M. E. Speare’s collection of verse is 
one of the most popular books ever 
POCKET BOOKS. Its wide 
proved conclusively that 
read verse—in a 
Boys and girls 
alike will enjoy the rapid story-telling 
of Rutherford Mid- 
night; and Rosamund Lehmann’s Invi- 
tation to the Waltz is a novel that has 
steadily maintained its popularity and 


issued by 
popularity 
people still love to 
well-chosen selection 


Montgomery in 


ippeal from year to year. 


Junior Group 


Among the selections for December 
undoubtedly the most famous is How 
ard Pease’s The Tattooed Man. Pease’s 
stories are of a kind that young folks 
and old alike He is one of the 


master story-tellers of the present day 


enjoy 


Everyone, too, will enjoy the rapid ac 
tion of Rutherford Montgomery's Mid 
night, the pleasant sentiment of Janet 
Lambert's Star-Spangled Summer, and 
the itmosphere and 


Jim Kjelgaard’s Forest Patrol 


outdoor action ol 


Life in the Literary World 


Your students will enjoy 


which 


these sayings of 


authors—remoarks in little 


they poke oa 
fun ot themselves 

books; they 
ing matter while I am 
James St phe ns 


I approve my 


my favorite reat 


own are 


writing them 
an author in my life, sav 
that did 


domestic cat 


l never saw 


ing perhaps me not purr as 


wudibly as a on having 


his fur smoothed the right wav.—Oliver 


Wendell Holmes 

What no 
understand is that a writer is working 
when he stares out of the 
Burton Rascoe. 


wife of a writer can ever 


window 


Next month T-A-B CLUB members 
collect free book dividends due. 





Outstanding Savings t's a SK Daisy 
« BOOKS |FREE 


256-page © Cream of the crop of materials on 


snee0 Seche of of out CATALOG the U. N. is gathered for you in one 


6th Annual Bargain Cat- source—the United Nations Kit. Mem 
oO ludes books o 
‘ BP  — | LIBERAL bership, aims, achievements of the U. N 
Sy. tall save, Sainecmean Assembly in handy form. $1, from Supt 
- - Libraries of Documents, Gov't Printing Office 
* tans pervisers, and individ Washington 25. D. ¢ 
, tized our service since 1895 ey 
Sond tedey fer ovr 195! illustrated cotetes . 
6c: ge in Books @ Previews of the new José Ferrer film 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 155 | Cyrene de Bergerac, brought rave re 
| 19th ond Horney - Omaha, Nebr. 564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicage 6, titineis = VIEWS. A filmstrip based on this new 
movie is yours for the asking from 
Nome 7 
Stanley Kramer Productions, Inc., 729 
Address 


= — Buy U.S. Savings Bonds seventh ave. New York 19. A visual 
— 


ame ae eae ane eee anes ae ae ae ee ee od synopsis of this great love story, Scho 


lastic Magazine s Movie ot the Month 
ilso appears on an attractive poster for 
classroom use. Write for yours from 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 E. 12 St.. N. Y. 3 


« , 


© Bright cartoons in poster form make 
clear the rigat way to say commonly 
mispronounced words. This good visual 
id is also tree, trom Scholastic Teacher 

This coupen is for easy ordering Check, clip end mail te 7 E. 12th St.. New York 3 

Scholestix Teacher, 7 East 12th St. New York 3. NY 

You will receive free elds direct from the odverticers . The Romane Ipo Plaver glowing 
with typical Franz Hals laughter, is one 
{ 182 reproducvions in Masterpieces 
Z4iit-Davis publisher Take a tow 


tarough the world of art. from the an 
SCHOLASTIC SFRVICES BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY NATIONAL BUREAU OF cient masters to the moderns, with stop 
1A8. p 217 TRAVEL, p. 20-1 PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 21-7 ae 


‘ ifs for commentaries and anecdotes by 


‘ schools, camps to 


Rees on wall rt experts. Many reproductions are in 


PERFECTION FORM, p. 20-T 
CHALIF PUBLICATIONS 


Semple sets Obj. tests 
Work shog p 2-7 


ASSOCIATION FILMS f sllet music of PERMO, INC., p. 16-1 
e e-7 ’ nt recording tope 


LLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AUDIO DEVICES COLLIER'S ch POSTAL FINANCE p. 22-7 


7.7 
» 5-7 ° 


nt sans by moil 


REVERE CAMERA CO., p. 24-7 
nfo: tape recorders 
GRESHAM PRESS, p. 20-1 wnt tocee ery 7 
‘ Math ‘ STATE FINANCE p. 20-7 
info: small loons 
a'TUMINOUS COAL INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


UNITED ARTISTS, p. 19-1 
eTrTUTEe T p 8-T 
Vv p 


Free filmstrip: Cyren de 
. Bergerac 

‘ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
, MAGNECORD 
8OOK suPrLY CO ? p. 20-7 


nt Shokespeore 1 


full color and can be framed. A good 
Masterpieces is $1 at 


strip serves 


This coupen vahd for two months December 6 1950 





New Films 
Drivers and Screu 
trian and motorist safety 


Screu Jays pede $- 
portrays typi al 
foolhardy acts. Originally released in 1940 
Now in modernized version. Loan. Shell 
Oil Co., Public Relations Dept., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20 

Building for the Nations—35 min.. color 
Making and putting up the 
work for U. N. he sdquarters. 1 
208 S. La Salle St 

Edition Tokyo—11 min 
Japan { 


steel frame 
S. Steel 
Corp Chicago 
the free press in 
S. Department of the Army. Loan 
from Signal Corps libraries. Purchase from 
United World Films 

A Tree Grows for Christmas—10 min., 
color or b&w. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Purchase from United World Films. His- 
tory and legends of Christmas tree: today’s 
Christmas tree industry 

One Man's Story—26 min., scope and 
duties of medical officers; In All Weathers 

26 min., radar in merchant shipping; The 
People at No. 19—18 min., 20 minutes in 
the life ot a London family followed by 
tragedy. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 

Child Development Series—correlated with 
Hurlock’s Child Development text. Princi- 
ples of Development (17 min Heredity 
and Pre-Natal Development (21 min).; 
Child Care and Development (17 min.) 
Children’s Emotions (22 min Social De 
velopment (16 min.). Review filmstrips 
also. Text-Film Dept.. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 

You and Your Attitudes—11 min 
the “Art in Living’ series concerning vari 
ous social attitudes. Association Films, 35 


W. 45th St.. N. ¥. 19 


one of 


New Filmstrips 

Night Before Christmas—color, Filmfax 
Productions, 10 E. 43rd St a: eae 
Clement Moore's poem illustrated; text of 
poem in captions 

Products and Industries, Series 3. Six 
strips for sox ial studies, 40-50 frames each 
How We Get Our Leather; How We Get 
Our Wool; How We Get Our Gas; Hou 
We Get Our Electricity; How We Get Our 
Cement. Young America Films, 78 E. 14th 
Se., N. ¥. 17 

Warwickshire 46 frames 
frames; The Lake District 
tury of Progress in Road Transport—35 
frames. Social Studies and literature. Brit 
ish Information Services 1) Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20 

The Meaning i Christmas 
color. Filmfax Productions, 10 I 
ie an ae 


Norfolk 41 


45 frames; Cen 


24 trames 
43rd St 


New Publications 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques 

James S. Kinder; American Book Co 
ew York $4.75 Modern audio-visual 

cation, the arious curriculum materials 
et! rds of use 

Your Filmstrip A.B.C.’s, by Angelica W 
Cass and C. Walter Stone; Film Council 
of America, 57 E. Jackson Blvd 
{. Filmstrip use in informal educational 
activities. An FCA “how to do it pamphlet 
(15 cents) 


Chicago 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tran 
January 17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Iran, by N. S. Rob 
erts, (Overseas Economic Surveys), 
1948, 35¢. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Kingdom of Iran, by Ben. F 
Crowson Jr., 1948, 12¢, United Nations 
Education Center, Box 6188, Washing 
ton, D. ¢ The Situation in Iran, 
(Armed Forces Talk 339), 1950, 25¢, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

BOOKS: Iran, by William Haas, 
$3.50, (Columbia Univ. Press, 1946). 
Iran: Past and Present, by Donald Wil 
ber, $3.00, (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1949). Ali Lives in Iran, by Caroline 
Singer, $1.75 (Holiday, 1937) 

ARTICLES: “Beside the Persian 
Gulf,” by Maynard Williams, National 
Geographic Magazine, March 1947. 
“Next Targets for Stalin,” by D. Perl 
man, Collier's, Oct. 21, 1950. “Bogged 
in Iran,” Business Week, July 1, 1950 
U. S. Engineers in Iran,” Fortune, 
Feb. 1950. “Iran” (theme article), 
Junior Scholastic, Oct. 21, 1950 

FILMS: Nation's Search for Grass, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, Knowledge 
Builders, 625 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
22. Herdsmen of Iran, their homes and 
their flocks. Persia Faces Today, 12 
minutes, loan, Esso Standard Oil Co., 
15 West 51 St., N. Y. 19. An Arabian 
Nights land of today 


E.C.A. and World Trade 


January 10 in Senior Scholastic 


Free pamphlets on E.C.A. and E.R.P 
available from: Economic Cooperation 
Administration, 800 Connecticut Ave 
nue, Washington 25, D. C. European 
Economic Development, 1950, free, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S 
Foreign Commerce Dept 1615 H 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. Marshall 
Plan Mid-Way (Topic of the month series 
A. No. 26), 1950, 25¢, Economic Serv- 
ice Agency, 1603 K Street, Washington 
6. D. C. Aid to Europe: Achievement 
and Prospects, 1950, 25¢, American 
Assoc. of Univ. Women, 1634 Ist 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. Point 4 
and the World Economy, by |. B. Cond 
life and H. H. Hutcheson (Headline 
Series No. 79 1950, 35¢. Dollars. 
Goods and Peace, by Thomas P. Brock 
wav (Headline Series No. 68), 1948, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. World 
Trade and the United States, 1949, 


20¢, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. §S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Guide Book, 
World Trade Week, 1949, free, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., Wash 
ington, D. C. America’s Stake in World 
Trade, by Gloria Waldron and Norman 
Buchanan (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No, 130), 1947, 20¢, Public Affairs 
Committee Inc., 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. ¥ 

ARTICLES: “E.C.A., Half Finished,” 
U. S. News, Mar. 24, 1950. “Don't 
Junk the Marshall Plan Yet,” by P. Mc- 
Carran, Saturday Evening Post, Apr. 
8, 1950. “Trade Philosophy for the 
U. S..” by W. C. Foster, U. N. World, 
Aug. 1950. “Which Way Will Broken 
Europe Turn?” Business Week, Apr. 22, 
1950. “Aid to Europe,” Atlantic Month- 
ly, Mar. 1950, “E.R.P.’s Halfway 
Mark,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 22, 
1950. “What World Trade Means to 
Us,” Senior Scholastic, May 18, 1949 
“U. S. and the World Market,” by C 
Sawyer, [ N. World, Sept. 1949 
“Wanted: World Markets,” by G. F. 
Eliot, Christian Science Monitor Maga 
zine, Oct. 15, 1949. “Next on World 
Trade,” World Week, May 25, 1949. 

FILMS: Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration film series. The Marshall 
Plan in action in the 18 countries re- 
ceiving ECA aid. Human interest angle 
Running time for each film 15-20 min 
utes, Available on loan basis. For fur 
ther information and complete listing of 
films write A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. Round Trip; the 
U. S. A. in World Trade, 20 minutes, 
Film Program Service, 1173 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 19. People in different countries 
and walks of life discuss world trade 
and what it means to America. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Marshall Plan, 45 
frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa 
tional Activities, 229 West 43 St., N. Y. 


18. Marshall Plan history, operation, 
and what the United States 

Marshall Plan 
for European Recovery, 40 frames, Cur 
rent Affairs Films Division, Key Pro 


10pes to 
accomplish through it. 


18 East 41 St., N. Y. 17 
Europe's postwar needs, the philosophy 
and plans of ERP and the program's 
future. Marshall Plan Pathway to 
Peace, 45 frames, Film Publishers, Inc. 
25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. Cartoon presen 
tation of ERP and its significance in 
world wide peace and prosperity. Pat 
tern for World Prosperity, 50 frames 
Film Publishers, Inc. Relation of the 
United States and the U. N. to world 
prosperity through world trade. 


ductions, Inc 


till niente APRA OG 





Pisin 


Yes, *it’s easy to learn to speak French, or any 

foreign language—with the aid of a Revere Recorder. 

Students not only hear their own voices and detect 

mistakes more readily, but they learn more thoroughly 

because lessons are more enjoyable. 

A Revere Recorder adds interest and efficiency to almost 

any class, from kindergarten to college. Its economy, high fidelity 
sound reproduction, and simple trouble-free operation make it the 
choice of modern educators everywhere. Let us show you how 


Revere fits into your school picture. See your dealer or write direct. 


be) eee 


Your School Needs a Revere Recorder 
for: Foreign longvage closses * stenog- 
raphy — practice dictation * band and 
orchestra reheorsals * speech and dic- 
tion correction * choral group study * 
dramatic presentations * improving de- 
boting techniques * preserving impor- 


tont lectures * “on-the-spot” interviews. 


Show 16mm educational films 

at their best with 

REVERE SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 

Bright, clear screen images and finest ““Theater Tone” 
sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slipover 
carrying case holds accessories, doubles as 


speaker to make single unit weighing 


only 3 Ibs COMPLETE $29950 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 





